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Raising Stock and the Grasses as Against 
s ie co Culture. . 
Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

- Of all the crops cultivated here that of 
tobacco is the most costly, laborious and ex- 
haustive of the soil, and, at the same time, 
the least remunerative. It is also the most 
rapacious and exacting, monopolizing, as it 
does, the greater part of everything that is 
on the farm. It appropriates the best land, 
all the manure, and at least one-half the 
labor, which is of the most disagreeable and 
severest kind. From the time the first tree is 
felled to burn the plant bed to the day when 
the crop is shipped there is scarcely any re- 
mission of the labor and attention which it 
demands, commencing with the burning of 
the plant bed, when one is almost stified 
with the heat and smoke, and which no one 
can stand save the negro. Then follows the 
inevitable conflict with the fly, which has to 
be waged with unflinching pluck, in order 
to save the life of the young plant. Next 
follows the planting, with its stooping and 
bending of the body until the poor back is 
well nigh broken, and this work has fre- 
quently to be repeated before a stand is ob- 
tained. The worming and suckering pro- 


hard-fisted tiller of the soil has to perform 
this is the most worrying, filthy and disgust- 
ing. Again and again the entire crop has 
to be gone over, and every plant and nearly 
every leaf has to be carefully examined for 
the voracious depredator, the horn worm. 
And this work has to be done generally dur- 
ing the hottest season of the year, with the 
sun pouring down upon the defenceless head 
with a power that is intolerable save by the 
indispensable negro.- The cutting, housing 
and curing follow, all requiring incessant 
care and attention. The last though not 
the least important work succeeds this—the 
preparation of the crop for market, demand- 
ing all the skill and experience of the 
planter. After all the labor, cost and 
trouble, the hapless planter often returns 
from market unremunerated, disappointed 
and disheartened. And worse than this, for 





it sometimes happens that every dollar of 
= the proceeds is taken to pay the guano bill. 
He This is not all. The tobacco crop isa great 
exhauster of the soil. It rapidly robs the 
£ soil of its most valuable ingredients, chiefly 





of nitrogen, lime, potash and magnesia. 
This fact is proven both by the experience 
of the planter and the analysis of the 
: chemist. The practical farmer knows very 
T ' Well that he cannot make good crops of to- 
bacco except on the richest soil or one that 
's highly manured, whilst analysis shows 
that its ash ingredients (of which it yields 
More than any other plant cultivated here) 
Contain a very large amount of the mineral 
elements. A rich sample of tobacco will 
Yield as much as twenty-five per cent. of 
ashes. The history of tobacco culture 
shows that wherever it is extensively culti- 
vated there is a constant exhaustion and 
impoverishment of the soil going on. 
During the last ten years the cultivation 
of tobacco has been very much extended, 












cess comes next. Of all the labor which the — 





and it is now cultivated almost everywhere. 
Its production is enormous, and all the mar- 
kets of the world are glutted with it. Asa 
necessary consequence, prices have fallen 
below the remunerative point, if not below 
the cost of production. 

I have been induced to consume all this 
space in enumerating the evils of tobacco 
culture, because many planters never stop 
to count the cost, but continue its cultivation 
without realizing the fact that they are 
constantly losing by it. 


With this fearful array of facts, it is not! 
to be wondered at that the more thoughtful . 


planter is turning his attention to some . 
' eral years, and has been very successful. In 


other crop to substitute for tobacco. And 
one of the most important questions with 
all such is what that substitute shall be. In 
solving this question I have no hesitation in 
naming stock raising, with a more extended 
cultivation of grain and.the grasses as the 
best substitute in the dark tobacco regions of 
Maryland and Virginia. And here another 
vital question presents itself, and that is—is 
such a system practicable in these regions? 
I believe it to be entirely so. It is true that 
these regions are not so well adapted to 
grass as some others, but-many of the culti-| 
vated grasses do flourish here and may be 
successfully cultivated. I mention clover, 
timothy, orchard grass, red-top, meadow 
grass, German millet, etc. Most ofthese I have 
seen successfully tested, the German millet 
more particularly, having been very success- 
ful in its cultivation myself. Then these 
grasses may be supplemented by root crops 
such as turnips, beets, carrots, etc. Then 
there is the artichoke, which I have seen 
cultivated here, and which yields abund- 
antly and makes excellent food for sheep, 
cattle and hogs, Ensilage, too, which is 
now a fixed fact, can be resorted to if neces- 
sary. The native grasses here make very 
respectable pasturage, and grass lots may be 
made by seeding them down in orchard 
grass, red-top or the Highland meadow grass. 
My system of course includes sheep hus- 
bandry, which constitutes the sine gua non 
in any system of stock raising in these re- 
gions. This is the case more particularly in 
Eastern Virginia, for nowhere else can sheep 
husbandry be made more profitable. Here 
the climate is mild and pasturage suitable 
for sheep cheap and abundant. Such lands 
can be had here for from $2 to $5 per acre. 
Ihave known sheep subsisted here the en- 
tire winter without feeding, except when the 
ground is covered with snow. Neverthe- 
less, it would be much better to provide 
good shelters for them and have them well 
fed during winter. And here I would cau- 
tion the new beginner against too much re- 
liance upon mild winters and winter pastur- 
age.. Winters are sometimes pretty hard 
here, and as one cannot tell when we are 
to have such, we should always be prepared 
for them with good shelters and ample sup- 
plies of winter food. Moreover, in order to 
have lambs ready for the early market and 
thus secure good prices, the ewes having 
lambs should be well fed twice a day 
whether the weather be good or bad. 
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As evidence of the profits of sheep rais- 
ing here, I will mention a couple of in- 
stances that have come under my own ob- 
servation. The first was that of a neighbor 
who a few years ago bought 100 sheep which 
cost him $800. The first season after the 
purchase he sold very nearly enough lambs 
and wool to pay the entire cost. The other 
instance was that of another neighbor who 
traded a young steer worth about $10 for 
four sheep. In twelve months these had in- 
creased to ten head, worth at least $25. 


Stock raising (cattle) has been success- 
fully tested in these regions also. A neigh- 
bor of mine has been engaged in it for sev- 


addition to what he raises himself he buys 
up young cattle, which at some seasons sells 
very low. These he put to good pasturage 
during summer and fall, then they are taken 
up and fed until about ist February, when 
they are marketed. Last year a part of his 
herd was fed until about the ist May, when 
they were put upon a fine lot of orchard 
grass, where they were kept until the ist 
June, and then marketed, bringing fine 
prices. During the spring of 1880 this same 
_& young steer, for 
which he paid $25. About the ist February 
this steer was sent to market and brought 
$70. As before observed, these young cattle 
may be bought at very low figures at certain 
seasons. When put on good pasturage they 
increase in value very rapidly and pay a 
profit of several hundred percent. Last fall 
I knew calves six months old sold for $2.25 
each. 

To stock raising for beef may be added 

the dairy business, which, under the contro! 
of a managing housewife, will make a con- 
siderable addition to the profits of a stock 
farm. 
Having shown stock raising to be both 
practicable and profitable here, and hence 
the best substitute for the tobacco crop, I 
will briefly point out some of the advan- 
tages that result from the change. 


In the first place, there will be a saving of 
fifty per cent. in the labor. In the next 
place, a great deal more manure can be made 
and much more judiciously applied. In the 
third place a system of improvements can 
be adopted whereby the productiveness of 
the land may be increased every year, and 
both the crops and value of land increased 
in like ratio. And lastly, one of the most 
laborious and disagreeable pursuits will be 
exchanged for one of the most interesting 
and agreeable. Tobacco is a luxury, beef is 
a necessity. When tobacco becomes scarce 
and prices become high its consumption can 
becut down. Not so with beef. People are 
obliged to eat, and its consumption is not 
seriously affected by high prices. During 
the last ten years beef eating has become 
universal, and its consumption is now enor- 
mous. Vast quantities are required for the 
home market, and our enterprising, go-ahead 
people during the last few years have sought 
out new markets for their surplus. They 
boldly entered the European markets and 
are now successfully competing with the 











stock raisers there in the beef market. First- 
class beef is now and always will command 
paying prices. 

Over production, with no corresponding 
increase of consumption, has ruined the 
tobacco market, and the outlook for the 
future gives no promise of any permanent 
improvement in prices. With a few excep- 
tional varieties, that can only be grown in a 
few favored localities, tobacco cannot be 
made at present prices, and, if persisted in, 
inevitable bankruptcy awaits the hapless 
planter. 

In casting about for the best rotation 
under the new system for one of our high- 
land farms in their present condition, we 
find ourselves restricted by the necessity of 
providing for ample supplies of corn in the 
first place. To grow grass and raise stock 
on our lands there should be a long rotation 
and a plenty of shifts, say not less than 
seven. On most of our farms one-seyenth 
wouid not give corn enough, at least before 
it should be improved under the new system. 
There is one way, however, by which this 
might be done, and that is by cutting off a 
lot as a standing corn-field, auxiliary to the 
regular shift, to be tu SOW peas 
and buckwheat in ree oTE RM, 

Another thing to be looked to is the wheat 
crop, the main reliance for money along 
with the proceeds of the stock. The area 
required for this restricts us also. Bearing 
this in mind, I would say for a farm of 200 
acres of arable land, first cut off thirty acres 
of the best land for a standing corn-field, 
Then divide the balance into seven fields of 
equal size, one of the seven to go in corn 
together with the standing corn-field, two in 
wheat, one in clover, and three in grass. 
The rotation would then be—first year, corn; 
second, wheat, or a part in wheat and a part 
in oats; third year, clover; fourth year, 
wheat; fifth, sixth and seventb, grass. 
Orchard grass, red-top, or Highland 
meadow grass would be best for our 
lands generally. Here and there a rich 
shift lot would do for timothy and German 
millet, and a few acres cut off for turnips 
and other root crops. 


Thus there would be 54 acres in corn, 48 
in wheat, 25 in clover, and 73 in grass. In 
certain contingencies it might become advis- 
able to modify this relation somewhat. For 
example, if a very fine stand of grass is 
gotten on a certain field I would not break 
it up if the last field sowed has failed to get 
a “catch.” In other words I would throw 
it out of the rotation and bring it back at a 
convenient time. 


I have neither the time nor space to go 
into the minor details in the management of 
a stock farm, for that would require a 
volume, but I must say, in general terms, 
that in order to attain success in the new 
system one must get well fixed for it in 
the start, for half-way measures never suc- 
ceed. Good shelters must be constructed 
both for the sheep and cattle, and ample 
supplies of food stored up for winter. Then 
they should have unremitting attention. 
Sheep require a great deal of care and atten- 
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tion, especialiy during lambing season, for 
the young lambs are the most tender and 
helpless of all the domestic animals. They 
have very little instinctand are constantly lia- 
ble to accidents. Then, again, the improved 
breeds, both of sheep and cattle, should be 
substituted for the native stock. If beef is 
intended the Short-horn will be the best, and 
the Southdown sheep would be the most 
suitable breed for this section of country. 

As to the best mode of feeding and fatten- 
ing beeves, I observe that it has been re- 
cently discovered, by actual experiments, 
that young animals assimilate food more 
readily than old ones. In other words, that 
& young animal will gain from ten to fifty 
per cent. more flesh from a given amount of 
food than an old animal. This being a fact, 
the young animal should be taken in hand 
as soon as it is calved, and fed to its utter- 
most capacity of assimilation until it is ready 
for the butcher, and that point may be 
reached at two. years old, if it be a very 
thrifty animal. 

In carrying out the new system much 
attention must be paid to the making of 
manure, and all the crude manurial sub- 
stances of the farm should be gotten to- 
gether and utilized for that purpose. 

Wo. Hotman. 

Oumberiand Co., Va. 


Silk Culture. 
Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

The first brocade silk dress ever made in 
this country is now on exhibition in Phila- 
delphia. This has been made entirely of 
American silk raised by American women, 
reeled on an American reel, and woven by 
Hamill & Booth, of Paterson, N. J. The 
raw silk was grown in fourteen different 
States and raised by twenty-six different 
families. It is said to challenge compari- 
son with the products of the Lyons looms. 
All praise to the energetic women of the 
Woman’s Silk Culture Association of Phila- 
delphia for stirring up an interest in this 
long-neglected industry. A renewed _ offer 
of $500 in prizes is made for the best pound 
of cocoons grown by any woman. So this 
matter seems to be very much in the hands 
of the ladies, and success is therefore cer- 
tain, for whoever knew of the ladies to fail 
when they once put their heads together 
and undertake anything in dead earnest? 
The object of the Association, with rooms 
at St. George’s Hall, No. 1328 Chestnut st., 
Philadelphia, is to bring silk culture before 
the people of the country, to urge the people 
in the rural districts to take hold of it, and 
thus to save a part of the fifteen millions in 
gold which is annually sent abroad for silk 
goods. The Association had an exhibition 
last February, and it appears from reports to 
have been quite a success. Numerous samples 
of cocoons were exhibited from a number of 
the States, all the way from New England 
to South Carolina and Tennessee. A lady 
from South Carolina, the daughter of a cot- 
ton planter, gave it as ker opinion that a 
pound of silk could be raised as easily as a 
pound of cotton, the silk being worth from 
six to eight dollars a pound, while the cot- 
ton was worth from ten to twelve cents a 
pound. A considerable interest was aroused 
by the exhibition of cocoons from a different 
species of worm, which had been fed on 
osage orange leaves, though not worth as 
much as cocoons raised from mulberry 
leaves; but it was silk, and therefore valu- 
able. One of their pamphlets says: 

“There are at present 200 silk milis in 
daily operation in this country, weaving 
last year 1,599,666 pounds of imported raw 
silk, at a cost of $10,000,000. Raw silk sells 
at from four to eight dollars per pound, and 
cocoons and floss silk ninety cents to one 
dollar per pound. Two hundred mulberry 
trees will grow on two acres of land, and 
will yield 30,000 pounds of green leaves. 








About sixteen pounds of gréen leaves are 
required to make one pound of cocoons, 
thus will two acres make 1,765 pounds of 
cocoons. These stifled would yield 588 
pounds of silk, worth at least $1,176. De- 
ducting $160 as expenses, would leave $1,016 
as the clear profit on two acres of trees.” 

This Association will buy the cocoons 
from apy one who will raise them in large or 
small quantities. The manufacturer buys 
only in large quantities. Thus they act as a 
medium to enable the producer to secure 
rapid returns for time and labor expended. 
More particularly should this matter of silk 
culture be brought to the notice of persons 
living at a distance from market, to raise 
something to sell that is very valuable, com- 
pared with its weight, as ccntrasted to other 
farm products. 

Four pounds of silk could be sent to 
market by mail, and would bring about as 
much as a two-horse load of hay. It ap- 
pears to be one of the laws or customs of 
business that the producer must pay the cost 
of sending his produce to market, and it 
costs from twenty to twenty five per cent. of 
the value of ordinary farm produce to get it 
to market. This would not be the case with 
silk. 

The silkworm spins a thread or filament 
from each nostril. Twin threads are thrown 
off, parallel to each other, and are stuck to- 
gether by a kind of glossy varnish and giv- 
ing about one-fourth of their weight. So 
very small are these threads or filaments 
that two thousand of them can be lain on an 
inch. Silk is the strongest of all textile 
fibres. A thread of silk, of any given size 
is twice as strong as a thread of hemp of 
the same size, and three times as strong as 
flax. 

The cultivation of silk was introduced 
into Europe in the sixth century by two 
monks, who brought some eggs with them 
from China or India to Constantinople. The 
Emperor Justinian gave it his royal support 
and it flourished. In 1130 Roger II., King 
of Sicily, set up a silk manufactory at Pa- 
lermo, conducted by artisans whom he had 
captured and carried off as prisoners of war 
from the Holy Land. From these countries 
silk culture spread throughout Europe. At 
this time Austria produces more silk than 
any other country in Europe—about two 
and a half millions pounds, which gives em- 
ployment to 80,000 people. Switzerland 
also raises and manufactures considerable 
silk. They run about 4,000 looms, and that 
gives employment to 16,000 workmen. They 
do a very large business in ribbons. 

De Vere enumerates nine different kinds 
of silkworms, and they feed on various 
kinds of leaves. In Hindoostan they raise a 
worm (the Arrindz) that feeds on the palma 
christi, and that gives twelve broods of spun 
silk in a year. The poorest people are clad 
with this kind of silk, and it is so very dur- 
able as to descend from mother to daughter. 

Cultivation of the mulberry does not ap- 
pear to be at all difficult. Traucat, a gard- 
ener of Nusmas, planted the first orchard of 
white mulberry trees on record, and from 
his orchard they were introduced into the 
southern provinces ot France. The mul- 
berry plantations were encouraged by Henry 
IV,and have ever since been a source of 
wealth to France. 

The white mulberry ( Morus alda) has been 
found most profitable to raise for silkworms 
in this country, while the Morus multicaulis 
is most raised in France and Italy. 

The Morus Japonica, or Japanese mul- 
berry, has been introduced into France, is 
very hardy and gives very large leaves. It 
has stood the test of five winters in Kansas. 

By cuttings or layers the mulberry is 
easily propagated, and any good garden or 
field soil will suit them. It takes four or 
five years for a mulberry orchard to get 
strong to stand the regular picking of the 
leaves. But that should not deter any free- 





holder from planting an orchard, for when a 
farmer plants an apple or pear orchard he 
does not expect a crop in less than five or 
six years,and the returns from a mulberry 
orchard have been shown to be greatly in 
excess of any other crop a furmer could 
plant. 

The chill that followed the Morus multi- 
caulis fever of our juvenile days has lasted 
about forty years, when fortunes were 
quickly made on paper and as quickly dissi- 
pated in theair. There is no necessity for 
any fever now, and with 200 silk mills in 
daily operation, there will always be a regu- 
lar and constant demand for all the silk that 
can be raised. And all over this country 
there are hundreds and thousands of fami- 
lies of boys and girls growing up who are 
in serious want of some light and profitable 
employment at home. 


ADULTERATION OF SILK. 


In all the dark arts of dyeing and decep- 
tion the French excel. The French black 
silk as sent out from their looms is the 
crowning product of the “black art.” Some 
time ago the Scientific American detailed an 
expert to analyze a lot of samples of black 
silk, and the result showed that from fifty 
to eighty per cent of the weight of black 
silk goods is made up of dye stuffs instead 
of silk. Iron is the principal article used to 
increase the weight. It is bathed in a solu- 
tion of nitrate of iron, then given a blue 
tint from prussiate of potash, then repeated 
baths in gambier (or gamboge, a kind of res- 
inous mordant), and then treated with ace- 
tate of iron, then a logwood bath to make it 
bright and lively, and then quantities of 
soap. 

The defects in black silk are “wearing 
shiny” and “cracking.” The wearing shiny 
is caused by the soap and alkali, which de- 
velop grease under friction. The cracking is 
caused by the silk having rotted in the manu- 
facture, and the very small amount of silk 
used being unable to carry the great load of 
other things that are worked in with it. 

It is a general complaint that black silks 
do not wear well, and it is time that the 
women of our country should know what 
they are buying. Some time ago the sub- 
scriber sent toa dry goods house for some 
samples of black silk. They were each and 
all carefully and separately examined, and 
they were all rotten, to say the least. By 
separating the warp from the filling the 
threads were obtained, and any and all of 
them would break in the fingers like yarn. 
Take a strand of dental floss silk that has 
not been rotted, and it will cut the fingers 
like wire. This showed plainly that the 
black silk (if it was silk at all) was rotten. 

Any one wanting more information about 
silk culture should write to the Woman’s 
Siik Association, southwest corner Juniper 
and Chestnut streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 

ALBERT CHANDLEE. 

Montgomery Co., Md., July 1, 1882. 


Agriculture Abroad. 


From our Paris Correspondent. 





CHEESE-MAKING.— Denmark is very justly 
proud of her reputation for good butter: the 
mark is appreciated wherever it is known. 
But as nothing succeeds like success, Den- 
mark wants to become celebrated for her 
skim-milk cheese; to achieve this end, she 
is tormented by American competition and 
still more so, by her neighbors the Dutch. 
Butter farming cannot be financially suc- 
cessful, save that a profitable outlet be found 
for their milk cheese, in the event of the 
non-existence of a local demand. The 
average price of such cheese is about 14d to 
2d per lb.; it reaches double that price in 
some seasons; Dutch makers realize as much 
as 44d per lb. The principal outlets for 
second-milk cheese, are warm countries, as 
soft, rich cheese will not stand a long voyage. 





In Denmark there is no uniformity in the 
preparation of cheese, as in the case of that 
of butter ; less attention is paid to variations 
of temperature, that which exercises so im- 
portant an influence on the production of 
cheese ; indeed it may be a question, if from 
the industrial point of view, Denmark is up 
to the mark in the commercial preparation 
of cheese. 

Mrix Soocrettss are the order of the day 
in Germany. They are constituted aecord- 
ing to important legal formalities, and severe 
penalties are imposed on such members as 
transgress the statutes. The general lines of 
these Milk Associations are: the members 
accept unlimited responsibility ; each farmer 
undertakes to supply daily a fixed quantity 
of milk, over and above that required for 
home and young stock consumption. Milk 
from a diseased cow, the mouth and foot 
malady excepted, cannot be received, and 
the milk from cows after calving, must be 
delivered separately, pending a period of 15 
days. If the milk arrive late, the farmer is 
fined, and if the cart be not locked contain- 
ing the tins, the latter must be; the sender 
and the receiver have duplicate keys; the 
carter is never entrusted with the Key. In 
winter these. cans are covered with straw 
during the journey; in summer, with damp 
cloths; the van too must be hung on springs. 
Some of the societies include 160 members 
each furnishing on an average the milk of 
five cows. .As there must be different quali- 
ties of milk, how are the farmers paid? 
They are paid alike, 10 per cent. of cream 
being accepted as a minimum standard of 
richness. Every mechanical appliance has 
been tried to test the measurement of the 
cream in the milk, but without success. 
Personal and unexpected visits of officials 
to the farms at milking hours, and taking 
away then and there samples, are the only 
practical tests. 

But while the percentage of cream in the 
milk allows of the yield of butter being 
estimated, there is no test to determine the 
production of cheese. The richer the milk 
in butter the less dense the milk, while the 
contrary fs the case for cheese, because the 
matters rich in cheese, are held in solu- 
tion. One of the rules of the Milk Associa- 
tions is, that any milk which becomes sour 
in six hours after delivery, will be reduced 
in price 60 per cent. The milk is paid for 
every month, never in advance; but the 
accounts are finally balanced once a year, 
and dividend-declared, when the sales for 
cheese, and fattening of pigs shall have been 
realized. The societies also undertake to 
supply pure milk to children, and it is be- 
coming the practice to select the neighbor- 
hood of these societies for ‘“ Nursery sta- 
tions.” 

Ratsinc Pics.—Milk and cheese farming 
naturally bring in their wake, pig-rearing ; 
this is not only the case in France and 
Switzerland, but notoriously so in Denmark. » 
The small pigs in that country are shipped 
to Hamburgh, where they are killed, cured 
and exported to England as bacon. The 
coarser animals are sent to Holland and the 
Rhenish provinces; indeed some of the 
hams find their way to France as “ York- 
shire” and “Westphalian.” The trichine is 
closely connected with pork; the Academy 
of Sciences has been discussing the vitality 
of that parasite. M. Fourmant asserted, 
that a morsel of pork affected with trichine 
was kept in lime pending fifteen months; it 
was then left to some mice, that died from 
trichine after eating it. In the uncertainty 
then which reigns, the popular remedy is the 
safest, that of well boiling the meat, and 
which the French ever do, whether it be 
healthy or diseased. 

Tue Pasteur Process of vaceinating 
cattle continues to make enthusiastic pro 
gress. Russia and Italy have sent veterinary 
surgeons to be initiated into the modus oper- 
andi, and have had everywhere to note but 
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success. There are two kinds of charbon 
malady, that accompanied by fever and the 
other by tumors. M. Pasteur confined his 
discoveries to the first, while Messrs. Ar- 
loing, Cornevin and Thomas have applied 
vaccination to the second, and with equal 
success. 

THE BEET CROP has taken a considerable 
extension this year in France, and is destined 
still farther to extend, when the legislature 
settles the vexed question of distillation and 
the sugaring of wines. When wines require 
body, or to be “cured,” beet sugar—never 
any syrup from grain—is added, which is 
duly converted into alcohol. Indeed with 
beet sugar, a special aroma, a prepared color, 
and unlimited supply of water, wine can be 
manufactured at will. The vineyard pro- 
prietors allege, that if the law does not 
check the preparation of artificial wines, the 
days are counted for classed natural brands. 

THE REPORTS OF THE CROPS cannot be 
more favorable, and this year promises to be 
one of plenty. If the yield of hay be light, 
the quality is good, and this is shown in the 
superior condition of the stock sent either 
to the shows or to the markets. The season 
will be a dry one, but taken with all its 
drawbacks, a tendency to drought is pre- 
ferable to a constant dripping. In dry 
weather plants perspire a good deal, and fire 
off their watery vapor to the atmosphere ; 
but in many cases we can correct a little the 
drawback; irrigation where practicable, 
green manuring, and especially that of the 
farm yard. For light soils, cow and pig- 
stye manure is most suitable; it is cool and 
retains humidity. If there be less consump- 
tion, or less waste during a dry summer of 
the elements of plant food, more will be left 
for the following season. 


The Value of Clover. 


Prof. Voelcker is one of the strongest ad- 
vocates for clover in a farm rotation, and 
gives these as his conclusions upon its value 
and general character : 

1. A good crop of clover removes from the 
soil more potash, phosphoric acid, lime, and 
other mineral matters, which efter into the 
composition of the ashes of our cultivated 
crops, than any other crop usually grown in 
this country. 

2. There’is fully three times as much nitro- 
gen in a crop of clover as in the average 
product of the grain and straw of wheat per 
acre, 

3. Clover is an excellent preparatory crop 
for wheat. 

4. During the growth of clover, a large 
amount of nitrogenous matter accumulates 
in the soil. 

5. This accumulation, which is greatest in 
the surface soil, is due to decaying leaves 
dropped during the growth of clover, and to 
an abundance of roots containing, when dry, 
from 1 to 2 per cent. of nitrogen. 

6. The clover roots are stronger and more 
numerous, and more leaves fall on the 
ground, when clover is grown for seed, than 
when it is mown for hay; in consequence 
more nitrogen is left after clover seed than 
after hay. 

7. This crop causes a large accumulation 
of nitrogenous matters which are gradually 
changed in the soil to nitrates. 

8. Clover not only provides abundance of 
nitrogenous food, but delivers this food in a 
readily available form, as nitrates, more 
gradually and continuously, and with more 
certainty of good result, than such food can 
be applied to the land in the shape of nitro- 
genous spring top dressings. — 








Tae quarterly meeting of the Maryland 
Improved Live Stock Breeders Association 
will be held August 9th, when Mr. Charles 
K.. Harrison will give his experience with 
Ensilage, and Dr. F. W. Patterson, will read 
& paper on ‘Dutch Cattle and Duteh Dairy 
F arming.” . 





The Treatment of Meadows After Haying. 


The general dry weather of last year has 
seriously injured old meadows, says the 
Farmers’ Advocate. This can be only re- 
paired slowly, but yet it can be repaired, and 
it is not advisable that old meadows or even 
pastures should be plowed up and destroyed 
for a few years, but rather to endeayor to 
renovate them by the proper treatment. 
Again, the use of the mowing machine and 
the gradual reduction of the surface of 
meadows, by the use of the machine, to a 
perfect level, upon which the cutting bar can 
slide closely over the ground and cause the 
knives to shear it bare, have tended in this 
same direction and have injured hay mea- 
dows by the close cutting that is practised. 
This close cutting exposes the roots, which 
are always near the surface, to the hot sun 
and the drying winds, and kills a large por- 
tion of them. 

As soon as the hay is removed the surface 
should be dressed with fine manure or some 
good compost, which should be spread as 
evenly as possible by means of thorough 
harrowing, by which it is worked down 
among the roots, where it will do the most 
good in the least time. A harrow made with 
teeth sloping backward at an angle of 45 
degrees is the best for this purpose, as it will 
not tear the roots out of the ground but will 
loosen the earth sufficiently, to work in the 
manure about the roots and draw the soil 
over them. The harrow should be given in 
both directions across the field, so that no 
part of the surface will be missed. After 
the soil has been thus loosened up, some 
fresh seed should be given; a liberal dress- 
ing of gypsum and salt will be of great use 
at this time, and lastly the roller should be 
used to pack the roots down again, to cover 
the seed and to smooth the surface. 

This should be done before the first week 
in August has passed. If left later there is 
danger that the young growth may be winter 
killed, being too young and tender to resist 
the repeated freezings and thawing of the 
cold season. July and August seedings 
usually succeed better than any others, as 
the young plants get the benefit of the cool 
weather and the showers of the early 
autumn, and make a vigorous growth before 
the winter. Spring seeding on the other 
hand brings the young plants into the dry 
hot days of June and July, and they have 
not sufficient strength to stand this hardship. 
The seed should be liberally applied. As 
a large portion of it may fail to grow it is 
best to be liberal with it. Six pounds of 
timothy and four pounds of clover will net 
be too much for a meadow that is moderately 
thin. Thinnest spots will require thicker 
seeding than the other parts of the field, 
and wherever the soil appears to need it, an 
extra quantity of the manure should be 
given. When the manure is not at hand 
and there are no materials for making com- 
post, an artificial fertilizer or a mixture of 
these should be substituted. The special 
fertilizers prepared for grass are generally 
the most useful. Peruvian guano is a stand- 
ard but costly fertilizer, and is especially 
valuable for meadows, being active and 
quick in its action, because it is soluble. A 
mixture of different fertilizers is often very 
useful; wood ashes alone, liberally applied, 
is very effective, but in general other ele- 
ments besides potash are required. A 
mixture of 20 bushe's of wood ashes, ! bar- 
rel of fine ground plaster and 200 Ibs. of fine 
ground bone, with 300 lbs. of salt, may be 
given to the acre with great benefit. It de- 
pends very much, of course, upon the actual 
condition of the soil what amount of fer- 
tilizer or manure should be used. Manure 
never comes amiss upon grass lands. If it 
is given in excess, it cannot be wasted be- 
cause what is not used now by the grass will 
be stored in the soil and used in the future. 
The danger, however, 1s not that too mueh 





may be used, but rather that there will not 
be sufficient. Nevertheless in this case it 


_will be better to spread the supply judiciously 


over the whole ground than to squander it 
upon a portion and neglect the remainder. 
A very small quantity of good manure used 
as above stated will do a very great amount 
of good. 


The Pea Mee Renovator. 


Mr. W. K. Gibbs, of Davie, Georgia, re- 
ports toa cotemporary some experiments 
with peas and wheat extending over several 
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years, which illustrates this: The soil was |. 


a dark, gravelly one, with a yellow clay sub- 
soil, and was much worn. In 1870,’71 and 
72, the land had been cultivated in tobacco, 
corn and oats, successively. - In October, 
1873, Mr. Gibbs sowed the land in wheat. 
In June, 1874, he harvested nine and one- 
half bushels of wheat to the acre. As soon 
as the wheat was cut he sowed whippoorwill 
peas and ploughed them under; having 
picked enough peas to pay for the seed peas, 
seed wheat and plowing. In 1875 Mr. 
Gibbs harvested 14 bushels of wheat. The 
season was better than the average, how- 
ever. The same pea was sown and plowed 
under again. The vines were so large this 
time that a harrow had to be run ahead of 
the plow in the same direction. Twenty 
bushels of peas per acre were gathered this 
year which were sold for one dollar per 
bushel the next summer. In June, 1876, 
seventeen and one-half bushels of wheat per 
acre were harvested, the season being an 
average one. Peas sown and turned under 
as usual. In 1877, twenty three bushels of 
wheat per acre were harvested. The season 
an average one. In the spring of 1877 clover 
seed were sown on the wheat and harrowed 
in with a light harrow. In ‘1878 the land 
was pastured until late summer. In the fall, 
the stand of clover not being sufficient to 
leave over, it was turned under and the land 
put in wheat. No manure was used all this 
time, except once a little stable manure on a 
plat that was much poorer than the rest. 
The increase seemed to be in the weight and 
length of the heads and not in the straw. 
Mr. Gibbs prefers the whippoorwill pea, be- 
cause it is earlier and matures more peas and 
vines before the time for ploughing, and be- 
cause the vines grow in a way to be more 
easily turned under. If sown in rows and 
cultivated, the peas are just so much the 
better. 





Live Stock. 
Jersey Records. 





Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

Referring to the article in THE FarmEr 
on Value 2d’s record of one pound of butter 
from nine quarts of milk, I would say, that 
the young heifer, Baby Buttercup, 10,888, 
made one pound fourteen ounces butter 
from twelve and one-half quarts of her milk 
in March last. Buttercup was but 19 months 
old; her sire is Champion’s Son 3286, by 
Champion of America, 1567 ; her dam was 
sired by a son of Mulberry 2d, 2199, that 
made 2 pounds aday when 3 years old. 
Champion’s Son was purchased of Dr. A. 
D. Newell, of New Jersey, and brought to 
Hagerstown in 1879, by Dr. Swallow, and 
was doubtless the first Pansy 1019 and 
McClellan blood brought into Maryland, and 
for the sole purpose of breeding to Fides 2d, 
1576. He has left several calves of great 
promise, one a bull that is thought will be 
a fac similieof old Champion of America, a 
solid dark grey in color, with full black 
points, and of the very finest hair and richest 
thin skin. His dam has made over 14 Ibs. 
butter, four months after flush. Buttercup 
is inbred to the above described bull (name 
caveated) Champion Orleans—a foundation 
for the coming Orleans family. 





There is doubt that there are many good 
cows that would score a third to half more 
butter if treated to good, well prepared, 
nutritious food, close stabling with sash and 
glass in windows in winter, and dark, cool 
quarters protected against the flies in sum- 
mer, and sheltered from cold winds in win- 
ter, just exactly as all these best cows are . 
kept. It is believed by all that Sutliff’s 
Pansy’s 1019 record, is strictly honest, for 
in those days there were no aspirants to 
quantity. Cows were kept in a plain way. 
Now John and Harriet Sutliff say that 


‘Pansy 1019, made 574 pounds of butter in 


one year, weighed, not reckoned by figures or 
averaged from a high point, and they add 
that milk for 3 persons was not included in 
the above butter test. Had it been, possibly 
Pansy would have scored 800 pounds. Sut- 
liffs record is the only one that is accom- 
panied by an affidavit, to my knowledge, 

I do not infer that others than Pansy’s are 
incorrect; on the contrary, I believe every 
one, for I do not think that any man can 
afford to misrepresent. I have been watch- 
ing closely the treatment of these great 
yielders, and am convinced that very much 
depends upon care, feed, proper treatment, 
stabling, &c. I want to say something about 
the time to breed a heifer for a good score. 

J. E. 8. 

[We shall be glad to hear from our cor- 
respondent on this subject and any other. 
His experience deserves recording.—Eps]. 





Another Great Butter-Maker Among Mary- 
land Jerseys. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

I have just received a letter from Dr. 
Samuel T. Earle, of Centreville, Queen Anne’s 
County, Maryland, giving result of a week’s 
test of his Jersey cow Valena Hoffman 4500, 
19 lbs. 13 ozs., five months after calving and 
three months in calf again, on moderate feed. 

The details of the test show 94 lbs. for the 
first half of the week, and 10 lbs. 5 ozs. for 
last half—-when the test was stopped by the 
necessary absence from home of Dr. Earle. 
Had the test been continued for several 
weeks until the cow got thoroughly dowa 
to her work, I do not think there can be 
any doubt that she would have exceeded 
20 Ibs. 

The reliability of the test vouched for by 
such a gentleman as Dr. Earle, is unques- 
tioned. 

Valena Hoffman was bred by Mr. John 

Ridgely of Hampton, was sired by imported 
Orange Peel, and on the part of her dam 
takes 124 per cent. of the blood of Alphea. 
_ I am convinced that -if more of our old 
Maryland stock were properly tested we 
would discover that we have always had 
among us as good Jerseys as can be found 
in the couniry. T. ALEXANDER SETH. 





Importation of Dairy Cattle.. 


The cattle heretofore reported as shipped 
by Dr. F. W. Patterson, of Baltimore county, 
have arrived, and are now in quarantine on 
his farm on the Liberty road. These cattle are 
from Friesland, the most northerly province 
of Holland, and, in common with cattle 
from the adjacent province of North Hol- 
land, are designated as Dutch-Friesiaus, the 
breeders of this race declaring that the term 
Holstein, heretofore largely appled to Dutch 
cattle, is a palpable misnomer. Dr. Patter- 
son brought out eighteen head—one bull, one 
four-year-old cow ; two three-year-olds, two 
year-old and twelve yearling heifers, one of 
the last being imported for Col. E. H. Web- 
ster, Collector of the Port of Baltimore, and 
another for Mr. William H. Moore. This 
leaves Dr. P. a herd of considerable numbers 
from which to supply demands, which he is 
confident will arise, for the produce of these 
cattle. ; : 

These cattle are large, rather lotig-bodied, 
affording ample capacity for digestive appa- 
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ratus, a little leggy until well developed, not 
maturing very early, but evidently specially 
adapted to the production of milk. In color 
they are black and white, no rule prevailing 
as to the distribution ; in temper extremely 
docile, and of a hardy constitution, as might 
be expected from the severe climate from 
which they come. Their skins are soft and 
elastic, and nearly all of this shipment have 
escutcheons prominently marked. 

Dr. Patterson's primary object in selecting 
these cattle was to get a herd suited to the 
milk dairy, and though a large type fre- 
quently prevails, he chose from rather neater 
and lighter strains than many which are 
found in Holland, which are being purchased 
from for our Western States, where they 
come in comparison with the Short-horns, 
and not, as here, with Ayrshires and Jerseys. 

The milk-producing qualities of these cat- 
tle are something astonishing. Ten head of 
these brought out were selected from the 
herd of Mr. K. N. Kuperus, at Leeuwarden, 
which numbered forty-three head, and which, 
including nine two-year-old heifers and four 
cows, whose calves were six months old and 
who were in calf again, averaged five gallons 
of milk per day, ten of them milking eight 
gallons and over each, as measured by Dr. 
Patterson himself, and from this milk 451 
pounds of butter, an average of 10} pounds 
each, was made in one week. This on grass 
alone, the cattle having been about three 
weeks on pasture,which however, is very rich 
and comprises many varieties of grasses. In 
these Dutch pastures water is constantly be- 
fore the cattle in the canals, which inter- 
sects the fields in every direction. 


The Doctor's two three-year-olds when 
shipped were yielding six gallons of milk a 
day, falling off to almost nothing during the 
voyage. Now they are giving about four 
gallons each. 

Dr. Patterson's selections were all made 
with reference to the performance of ances- 
tors as well as the individual merits dis- 
cernable in each animal, and the lot makes a 
valuable addition to the breeding stock of 
this section, and our milk producers have 
to thank their introducer for his enterprise 
and public spirit. The herd is open to inspec- 
tion by visitors at all times, and a draft from 
it will be exhibited at the Baltimore County 
Fair in September. 


~~ 





Lameness of Horses. 


Shoulder lameness is frequently due to a 
strain, or to direct violence, and is shown in 
repose by the hanging of the limb, from dis- 
inclination to move the muscles, and, during 
motion, by the dragging and difficulty to 
bring forward the limb, which is done by a 
rotary movement. It is also shown by the 
flinching when the foot is lifted and carried 
forward and backward. If the elbow is af- 
fected, there will be a singular “hanging” of 
the limb and excessive nodding of the head 
in motion. 

In splint, lameness is usually much in- 
creased by exercise. Pressure on the limb 
shows tenderness, and there is increased heat 
with more or less swelling. A small splint, 
in developing, may give much more pain, 
shown by lameness, than one fully formed. 
Ring-bone and ossified side cartilages, in 
their early stages, may be recognized as 
causes of a peculiar stiffened gait, with the 
weight thrown upon the heels. The lame- 
ness nearly or entirely disappears before the 
bony deposit appears about the middle or 
lower pastern. Strains of posterior and 
other Jigaments and tendons of the lower 
limbs evidence themselves by the local symp- 
toms and alternation in gait. But there are 
cases of temporary lameness, from very ob- 
secure causes, attributable only to a sudden 
strain of some ligament whose exact situa- 
tion can only be surmised. 

The short, quick step of the horse with 
that inflammation of the feet known as 





chronic laminitis, in which the weight is 
thrown upon the heels of the forelimbs, is 
easily recognized. In the less-frequent af- 
fection, navicular disease, the weight is 
thrown upon the toes, the gait is short and 
the lameness slight at first, is increased by 
exercise. 

Corns are discovered by rapping and 
pinching the sole at the space between the 
bars and the quarters in the fore feet. Dis- 
ease of the frog is self-evident by the pecu- 
liar odor. A sand-crack sufficient to pro- 
duce lameness cannot escape observation. 
Accidental injuries to the feet will generally 
be known by the history of the case. Lame- 
ness in and about the hip-joint is most fre- 
quently the result of strain, and is to be 
recognized by the peculiar want of move- 
ment of the hindquarter, and, if of long 
standing, by the wasting of the muscles of 
the region.—Prof. Slade in the American Ag- 
riculturist. 





Choice Mutton Sheep. 


Notwithstanding what has been said from 
time to time latterly on this subject in our 
agricultural journals, there is still a lamenta- 
bleignorance, says the Wat. Live Stock Journal 
among us of what constitutes choice mutton, 
and also as to the breeds of sheep best suited 
to produce it. The pure Southdown stands 
indisputably at the head of all sheep for this 
purpose, and next come the various other 
families of Downs, as those in Hampshire, 
Shropshire, Oxfordshire, and other English 
shires, taking the name from the county in 
which each is bred, notwithstanding all hre 
essentially the same kind, and are uniformly 
distinguished by dark colored faces and legs. 
There are many thousands of these sheep kept 
and bred in the southern part of England, and 
yet not in sufficient numbers to supply the de- 
mand for choice mutton, even at extra prices, 
which it always commands in the market. 

To increase this supply more rapidly, main- 
ly by adding a larger weight to the carcass, 
breeders of Downs began, a half-century or 
more ago, to cross their ewes to some extent, 
particularly for early lambs for the London 
markets, with Cotswold and other long-wool- 
ed rams. The mutton of this cross is not 
equal to that of the pure Downs, being some- 
what more fatty, and a trifle coarser, still of 
so fair a quality that it has ever found favor 
with consumers; and although it does not 
command quite so high a price, breeding this 
is as prefitable, in consequence of obtaining 
a larger amount of meat per lamb or grown 
sheep. This cross as a general rule, adds 
one-fourth to one-third of the size of the pure 
Down, and sometimes even as high as one- 
half. 

The manner of breeding has been imitated, 
as near as possible, for some time past, by 
American flock-masters; but not having 
Down ewes to make the cross with Long- 
wooled rams,they have been obliged to use the 
common natives and part-bred Merinos. The 
produce of this cross turns out what we con- 
sider a pretty good quality of mutton, and, in 
any event, is so much an improvement over 
what had heretofore been usually offered in 
our markets, that it has found favor at an in- 
creased price,and even sold tolerably well 
when exported to England. Still, we should 
not rest satisfied, but must go on improving 
till we can fully equal English mutton. This 
accomplished thedemand for home consump- 
tion and exportation would increase so rap- 
idly that we do not believe breeders can fully 
meet it for 25 to 50 years to come. 

In calulating the probabilities of this, we 
need not go beyond our own borders, as con- 
sumers are multiplying fast among us, by in- 
creased population, and the substitution of 
mutton for pork. The former kind of meat 
is found to be much more healthy than the 
latter, especially in warni or hot weather, and 
it is more palatable also t6 the general appe- 
tite. Many persons who scarcely ever touch 





pork, or even beef, are extravagantly fond of 
mutton. 

Now, how can improvement in the quali- 
ty of mutton be most rapidly made? First, 
Keep on crossing, as heretofore, with Long- 
wooled rams, as fast as possible, then put the 
ewes of this cross to any of the Down-bred 
rams, and continue with Downs, unless it is 
necessary to increase the produce; in that case 
go back to another cross of the Long-wool. 
Secondly, Use the Down rams now among 
us on native or part-bred Merinoewes. The 
produce of these will come smaller than that 
of the Long-wooled cross; but the mutton 
will be of rather a superior quality—that is, 
possess a greater proportion of tender, juicy 
lean—and consequently command a_ higher 
price. 

To get any of these breeds of sheep for 
rapidly improving our own, it is not neces- 
sary to go to the high-famed breeders in 
England, and pay exorbitant prices. Those 
to be got from breeders here at a moderate 
price, will answer all useful purposes. Nu- 
merous ewes, as well as rame, can then be 
imported, and males in abundance bred in 
our own country for crossing purposes. 
Flocks may be got up quite cheaply in 
this way. We don’t want fancy animals 
for our farmers ordinarily to begin with; 
let them come for such hereafter for the per- 
fection of their flocks, when grown more 
numerous, and it is their ambition to breed 
for fancy points. 

Rams properly cared for, kept up by them- 
selves, and led out to the ewes when in heat, 
as in the case of stallions, will effectually serve 
twice, and perhaps thrice the number, than 
when suffered to run loose among them, and 
their offspring will generally be more vigo- 
rous and thrifty. This is another cheap 


method of increasing stock, getting more 
lambs trom each ram. 


The Sugar Beet for Stook Feed. 





The greatest number of our American | 


farmers have not as yet realized the import- 
ance of devoting a certain area of their land 
to root cultivation. The live stock do n«t, 
in consequence, receive during the winter 
months the food their constitutions require. 
Of late years, however, efforts have been 
made by many of our local farmers’ clubs to 
introduce root cultivation, and we are glad 
to notice a striking change in those agricul- 
tural districts where the practice has met 
with general favor. The growth of roots be- 
ing essentially different from that of grain, 
they evidently permit another profitable ele- 
ment in the rotation of crops—a principle 
too often neglected. The natural tendency 
of the farmer to grow only what he can sell 
or use, regardless of the subsequent condi- 
tion of his soil, has led to the yearly contin- 
uance of routine methods. In our opinion 
any idea which would obviate these agricul- 
tura)] mistakes should be recommended ; and 
it is with this purpose that we again argue 
the cultivation of roots of any kind. Ruta- 
bagas are better than none. As to the de- 
sirability of beet-root fodder, we would say, 
that the increased flow of milk, superior 
butter, etc., are some of the resulting conse- 
quences. We have watched with much in- 
terest animals fed on carrots, mangels, etc., 
and consider that sugar beets are far supe- 
rior to all other roots. It is true, they offer 
some difficulties of cleaning, which are not 
present when growing and utilizing—man- 
gels, fur example; but facts in their favor, 
such as being pound for pound by all odds 
the most nourishing, yielding a milk with- 
out foreign flavor,—so different in turnips 
utilization, rendering the milk in a rich, 
creamy condition, and without a yellow hue, 
s0 common when carrots are used, are so 
convincing, that those who have grown beets 
thus on a strictly scientific basis would never 
again attempt usinig mangels, etc., of any va- 
fiety. Farniers in France, Belgium, etc., 
prefer beets to all other roots; in England 








they are yearly increasing in popularity. It 
is a mistaken idea to suppose that sugar 
beets are grown in France solely for the pur. 
pose of sugar manufacture, since hundreds 
of farmers cultivate thousands of acres for 
cattle feed. 

On those interesting farms in France and 
Belgium, where beets are grown solely for 
stock feed, we cannot recall one case of jl] 
effects from the practice. In all instances 
where roots are used, they should be con. 
bined with a good lot of hay, proportionate 
to the weight of the animal. We show 
herewith a Belgium type of stable; the roots 
are store] under the passage way, and taken 
out when required. 

When we consider the fact that some far- 
mers have realized enormous profits from 
beet-growing on soils adjoining those whose 
owners have lost money, it is natural to pre- 
sume that the successful one had had ex. 
perience with that special crop, and availed 
himself thereof. In reference to this we 
would say, that before many years sugar 
beets will be largely grown for sugar manu- 
facture, and those farmers, who, in the 
meantime, gain experience by determining 
the most desirable variety of seed as adapted 
to their special vicinity, will be the ones to 
advocate beet-growing, as their previous 
experiments will have taught them how it 
may be profitably done; on the other hand, 
in all probability money will be lost by the 
novice, and discouragement will ensue. 
Such being the case we ask, is it not to the 
farmers’ interest to grow beets for cattle 
feed, and be prepared for the money profits 
when a local factory is started, offering $4 
to $6 a ton fur the roots,—thus permitting 
the grower to realize $20, $30, $50 and $100 
an acre, as other experienced tillers have 


frequently done ?—Beet Sugar. 





Poultry Yard. 


ce 


Breaking Up Sitters. 


We do not well understand the character 
of the impulse to sit, any further than that 
it is certainly a constitutional condition not 
dependent upon the will of the fowl. That 
birds in the wild state, and many in the 
tame, should betray the desire to sit just as 
soon as they have eggs enough to cover, 
would seem difficult to account for on the 
supposition of the condition being purely a 
physical and not at all a mental one; but 
the law of natural selection finds here one 
of its simplest applications, for ofa number 
of fowls of the same breed, those would 
have the greatest number of offspring who 
laid the most eggs before sitting, and, there- 
fore, in the course of time, the strains that 
had the habit of laying large clutches would 
become by far the most numerous, driving 
out the others in the end. 

Never, under any circumstances, scare @ 
fowl—not off of the flower Led even—for 
fowls and flowers should be kept separate at 
the vutset. The most common of methods 
used to cause the hen to desist from sitting 
are of the “scary” sort. We refer to duck 
ing the hen, tying her up and frightening 
her, running a quill through her nostrils, 
making her stand in a shallow pan of cold 
water, etc. The application of cold water, 
indeed, would seem to have rather more 
sense than some others, but it is unnecessary 
and troublesome, as well as cruel. 

If you make a business of breeding to any 
extent (we are speaking of the rearing of 
eggs and fowls for market), it will be de- 
cided economy to have a breed of nun-sit- 
ters for your laying stock. If this is not 
practicable, the best thing for the health of 
your stock is to put up with the loss of time 
for a while and let the hen set on so-ne nesh 
eggs for a few days or a week, and after that 
which is really a period of needed rest, shut 
her up for a short time. ‘This will geserdlly 
cure her, provided the nest is destroyei;£0 © 
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that in coming out she cannot find it. ‘Some: | 
times it will be necessary to shut cock up 
But, we entreat you, don’t tyrannize over 
your fowls in the methods described. ‘Treat 
them reasonably and they will make you 
reasonable returns.— American Poultry Yard. 





Vermin G the Fowls. 


The real amount of damage done by lice 
and parasites generally on poultry is not 
commonly known. With nine-tenths of the 
people, whevever fow] dies, it is said to be 
from cholera, whereas the true cause at the 
bottom is much more likely to be vermin or 
roup. Thousands of fowls are dwarfed and 
killed by the vermin which infect their 
bodies and houses, especially in summer 
time. There are parasites of all sizes and 
colors that are constantly sapping out the 
very life from the fowls, and making them 
so weak that they are easy victims to all 
diseases. Your fowls drop off one by one, 
and you wonder what’s the matter. Reader, 
if you have a poultry house, there are prob- 
ably thousands of vermin swarming in it 
now. Some are so small and of such color 
that it is hard to see them. Shake one of 
the fowls over the sleeve of your white 
shirt and look well for the result. You need 
not expect the chicks to grow fast, nor the 
older ones to give good returns in eggs 
while lice is about. Now, to kill these pests 
and prevent them, clean the house well, take 
whitewash (to which may be added, if handy, 
a little carbolic acid) and apply thoroughly 
to the roosts, nests, cracks, etc., and if you 
do the work well, you have gottbem. After 
this, once a week rub coal oil on the poles, 
just before the fowls go to roost. Three or 
four times a year fumigate the house with 
burning sulphur or resin while the fowls are 
outside. Branches of cedar trees in the 
house, or carbolic powder kept scattered 
around on the floor and in the nests, or 
tobacco stems and leaves used the same 
way, are excellent preventatives. 

Vermin does not like the smell of cedar 
and generally keep away from it. Oil is 
death to them. But do not put too much 
oil on a mother hen, for it will kill the 
chicks that brood under her as well as kill 
the vermin. At this time of year vermin 
are thick and are hard to keep off. No one 
can estimate the damage they do. Give the 
house a good dose of whitewash now before 
you forget it, and oil the poles weekly, and 
it will pay you big.—Cor. Jour. of Ag. 





Management of Young Fowls. 

With the little chicks the tronble is gapes, 
and we have a great many remedies for their 
relief, bnt the gapes is a disgrace to the poul- 
try yard, and its prevention should be suught 
instead of cure. The disease can be avoided 
altogether by feeding the chicks on a board or 
some other clean, hard surface; the fuod, if 
soft, should be freshly mixed at every feed- 


ing and all traces ef the portion not consum- 
od chened away. If confined with the hen 


in latticed coops or small runs the chicks 
should be removed to a new location daily. 
The gape worm isthe result of fith and de- 
caying matter. 

Young turkeys, and in fact all young fowls 
should be kept away from wet grass or expos- 
ure to dampness until well under feather. 
The down on youug fowls is nct a protected 
against moisture; it is simply nature’s cover- 
ing for retaining warmth until the bird is 
feathered. They shouldall be fed regularly, 
at stated periods and often, especially during 
the process of featheriug, With young tur- 
keys the feathering season is a very critical 
period, and a heavy drain is made on the sys- 
tem therepy. The omission of a single feed 
is sometimes fatal, for once the young fowl 
becomes debilitated; its progress received a 





check from which it seldom recovers. Young 


turkeys are very tender, but they take good 
care of themselves when of sufficient age. 
The dhange of thecovering from down to fea- 
thers is the turning point with all young 
fowls. Vermin, such as lice and parsites, will 
ruin any flock, no matter how well cared for 


' otherwise ; hence, the strictest watch should 


be kept for their appearance and extermina- 
tion. 





Apples in the South. 


A great error and misapprehension has 
heretofore, and does yet, exist regarding the 
capacity of the South for producing apples. 
Thousands of intelligent men fully believe 
that it is impossible to raise good winter- 
keeping apples here, and that it is necessary 
to look to the North for their good-keeping 
varieties. That this impression has not orig- 
inated because of climate unsuited to the 
healthy growth of apples, is abundantly 
shown by the sucéessful production of sum- 
mer and fall varieties; but it is an evident 
fact that the scarcity of good winter fruit is 
referable to a great mistake of selecting win- 
ter varieties of Northern States, which, 
although well adapted to the districts where 
they originated, are of no value whatever in 
our climate, as the heat of summer months 
forces them into premature ripening, and 
causes them to fall from the tree and decay, 
and with them the hopes and anticipations 
of the grower. 

Every district must therefore look to its 
own native seedlings for long-keeping varie- 
ties, and a proper selection of these will 
not fail to be successful, as experience has 
and will prove. I consider the apple to be 
the surest and most reliable of all our fruits, 
except the grape, and one which seems to 
adapt itself to all soils and localities. The 
apple, so far as my observation extends, is 
liable to but little or no diseases, and may be 
considered as safe and reliable if winter va- 
varieties are selected with care from your 
own native seedlings. A custom prevails 
with the people of the South of considering 
their best winter varieties worthless, as they 
are not palatable when first taken from the 
trees. If they would lay them away until 
they had time to ripen they would find that 
they possessed an untold treasure —Cor. 
Home and Farm. 





Insect on Garden Vegetables, 


Infsone localities one or more of the cab- 
bage wormsis still troublesome. The most 
common of these are the caterpillars of medi- 
umsized butterflies, the wings of which are 
white, with a few black spots ; there are three 
cistinct specier, but all are similar in their 
habits. Whenever these putterflies are seen 
flitting apout over the cabbage and cauliflow- 
er plants, trouble from“worms” may soon be 
expected. Safety consists in attacking them 
early. Some worms eat into the forming 
head, and when they have thus hidden noth. 
ing can be done. Insmall gardens handpic- 
king will answer, but where there are many 
cabbages this is not practicable. The persian 
Insect Powder, the Pgrethrum, is the best, 
aud a safe application. There are in some 
localities cabbage worms which come from 
other butterflies, bunt they are to be treated 
in the same manner. The large green cater- 
pillar, of the five-spotted sphinx, known as 
the “tomato.worm,”is most destructive; it 
will soon leave nothing but bare stems upon 
a tomato plant, eating the green fruit as well 
us the leaves. When the tomatoes are sup- 
ported by some kind of a trellis, as they al- 
ways should be in a garden, worms may be 
detected by the quantity of large pellets of 
droppings fouud upon the gronnd. Where 
these are seen the worm should be sought for. 
Stems without leaves also indicate its pres- 
ence. when not eating, it will be founb close 
to the stems, on their under side, and as it is 















ssa of the horn ai oe 
they can neither sting nor bite. Frequer 
one of these Will bé found with its body near 
ly covered with stfiall eggshaped white co- 
coons, often mistaken for eggs. Worms with 
these should not pe destroyed yn they are too 
week to do much damage and the parasitic 
insects should have time to leave these co- 
cocoons, as they are our friends and should 
be encouraged. The tomato worm may 
sometines be found on potatoes.—American 
Agriculturgsi. 
The Grange. 








Grange Education. 


Thousands joined the Order of Patrons of 
Husbandry at its rise and not'a few do so, 
now, to benefit themselves pecuniarily, as if 
that was the sole purpose to be accomplished 
in, through, and. by it. So far from this 
being the sole end sought to be attained, it is 
the last. .The declaration of purpose sets 
forth in no uncertain language the true pur- 
pose of the organization to be to develop “a 
higher manhood and womanhood among 
ourselves,” and it promises as the’ result of 
“a faithful adherence to this principle, the 
mental, moral; and social advancement” of 
its members, as well as the “ matérial” one. 
In language no less terse, concise, and 
elegant, it tells how these ends may be at- 
tained, viz: by “meeting together, talking 
together, working together, buying together, 
selling together, acting together,” and that 
in doing this “all personal, local, sectional, 
and national prejudices” must be suppressed: 
To attain our ends “ organization” alone will 
not do; we “must be educated.” And how is 
this to be done? “Our circumstances; as 
farmers, must be talked over by the fireside, 
rehearsed around the sitting-room table, by 
the wayside, in the subordinate Grange, read 
off in the newspapers, urged upon’ our 
attention by the quarterly issues’ of the 
National Lecturer, or heard from the lips of 
the living speaker.” Thus, “ thought will be 


awakened, action secured,” and that becomes * 


“ effectual when united.” 

But this pre-supposes something’ more. 
“Farmers outside of the Order must haye 
their attention called to our work, and to 
our principles.” They must be reached at 
their firesides, where away from adverse cir- 
cumstances the practical principles of the 
Order can be forced home on their consider- 
ation. 

But to do this properly, promptly, effect- 
ually, the members of the Order must be 
thoroughly taught in the subordinate 
Granges all matters pertaining to the farm, 
to the household, and to society. Then, how 
to intelligently and properly attend to out- 
side business, without the help of other 
classes. The fact must be presented to the 
minds of the members and others that the 
great questions which confront the farmers 
of this country must be met by intelligence 
and organization, and must be solved by 
combined action and co-operative effort.— 
No greater mistake was ever made than 
when it was supposed that the efforts of the 
members of this organization should be con- 
fined to the narrow field of labor and exper- 
iment in agriculture. The purposes of our 
organization are higher and broader, grander 
and nobler than this, “for while they include 
the improvement of the farm, the deyvelop- 
ment of agricultural pursuits, they also reach 
up higher, and stretch out broader, for we 
labor for the welfare of our country and of 
mankind, for advancing the interests, eleva- 
ting the characters, increasing the influence 
of all Patrons of Husbandry, and thus to 
elevate them to a higher standard of man- 
hood and womanhood.” 

And as these ringing, burning words come 
from our leaders in the National Grange, 


of nearly the same colar may escape, notice. | who does not feel the need of gifted, learned, 
The worms are never very numerous, and | cloquent men in State and Subordinate 


a en arr 


may be reached,” this greater respectabill 
stained?” Coraiay in eee 
¢ to the direction and dictation of 
other interests, nor by being the obsequious 
slaves of party leaders, and always ready to 
heed thein behests.” “‘Standing i the first 
rank of labor, feeding, clothing and sustain- 
ing a thousand other industries with lavish 
freedom, he (the farmer) deserves no more 
than he gets, until he resolves to exert decent 
care over his rights, not in the fields of labor 
alone, and the byways and highways of 
commerce, but in the making of rules affect- 
ing the products of his labor—the laws of the 
land—in which his sole part as now ordered 
is SUBMISSION.” 

And as these scathing, cutting, biting 
words roll out, who does not feel that they 
are but too true? Who does not know that 
it is ignorance, distrust, selfishness, want of 
education, want of earnest, gifted teachers, 
thought into action, action into combination, 
and this into such deeds as will show that 
there yet remains sparks of genuine man- 
hood which can be fanned into as pure a fire 
of unalloyed, unselfish devotion to their best 
interests as the country air they breathe? 
That is their great want. 

To do this the Grange must go out into 
the highways, to the blind, the iame, and the 
decrepid, and inyite them to partake of that 
richer, purer, intellectual feast, where, amid 
better social surroundings, they can be made 
to feel that on each brow, sunburned though 
it be, is stamped the signet of God’s nobility, 
that of husbandman, and with it all that 


.{comes of those high, ennobling thoughts 


that none are better or wiser than he is, 
ought to be, can be, or shall be. - 

Self respect, confidence, earnest conviction, 
have ever been the motive powers of all suc- 
cessful men, and ‘ever will ‘be: To bring 
farmers to this opinion, to make them prac- 
tice it, they must be specially educated for it. 
And while the older men provide the Grange 
and ‘its teachers for this purpose, yet the 
work will be slow, the school small, the in- 
fluence’ less, unless the numbers of the 
scholars are increased, the youngsters en- 
listed. 

- - Then pass the word down the line, send it 
out by the press, thunder it by the lips of 
eloquent men and gentle women, that the 
Grange’s mission is to teach more self-respect 
to farmers, a higher appreciation of their 
position as agents in the social ranks of life, 
to bring out clearly the beauties of home 
life as the result of more wealth. They are 
for education first, last, and all the time. It 
is the keystone of the arch of that grandest 
of all business, successful, honored, self- 


reliant FARMING. A, 
Russum, Md. 


Prk EYE IN Horses.—An authority says: 
“Really, attention and nursing are 
more essential than medicines in ordinary 
cases of this ailment. Bleeding and phy- 
sicing is dangerous, and all depletive or 
reducing measures should be avoided. The 
horses should be kept in dry and well venti- 
lated stalls, or box-stalls, and ventilation 
and cleanliness, should be attended to. The 
body ‘should be lightly blanketed, and the 
legs hand rubbed and bandaged with flannel 
strips or hay bands. Exposure to drafts of 
air should avoided. The food should 
consist of sweet, aromatic hay, or newly 
cut grass, and occasional rations of soft, 
warm feed or mashes in smali quantities, 
If there is any difficulty in swal owing, a 
mild, renege sre liniment, such as hartshorn 
liniment, should be applied to the throat. 
Setons, rowels and blisters should. be avoi¢ ed. 
The drink should consist of cold flaxseed 
tea. When much debility prevails, with re- 
duced or no appetite, and local swe 
& twice ‘daily a drachm of carbonate of 

n and two drachms of gentian root mixed 
with a little molasses and applied upon the 
root of the tongue. Disinfectants should be 
used, but not under the nose of the horse 
Chloride of lime, dissolved in twenty 
of cold water, should be sprinkled behind 
the horse; or carbolic acid, same dilution. 








to stimulate their minds into action, to direct." 
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Pleuro-Pneumonis in Maryland. 

Mr. D. Lemay, sometime Veterinary In- 
spector appointed by Governor Hamilton, 
has called upon us to say there was. no 
foundation whatever for the statement of 
the daily papers, referred to in our last issue, 
that he had reported to the Governor that 
no case of pleuro-pneumonia had occurred 
in this State for the six months preceding 
June ist. That, on the contrary, he had 
ceased to act as Inspector up to June ist, 
from October ist, when his salary stopped, 
and that it was only about June Ist, that his 
services were called for, and a few days 
afterwards he submitted a report to the 
effect that the disease did exist in Maryland. 
This report may be seen on file, he says, in 
the Executive Department at Annapolis. 

We give below the statement as published 
-n the American, and which appeared to pro- 
ceed directly from the Governor. The sub- 
stance of it which was telegraphed over the 
country, occasioned the prompt assembling 
of the Treasury Commission in our State to 
investigate the facts, and resulted in their 
circular published in our last. 

[From the Baliimore American of June Ist.] 


“In view of false reports circulating in some 
of the Western papers, the Governor desires 
it to be known that there is not a single case 
of pleuro-pneumonia in the State. Dr. Le- 
and is at the call of the State authorities, 

examines every suspicious case. He has 

ported to the Governor that for the last 
a x y modths there has not been a case of this 
disease anywhere in this State.” 


Dr. Lemay informed us that the Governor 
has now determined to enforce the law so 
far as quarantining infected or suspected 
herds and killing cattle actually diseased, 
but that he will not order the destruction of 
any animals not showing signs of the con- 
tagion. 

We regret to report that the disease has 
appeared in Montgomery County. In the 
herd of Mr. W. W. Moore, three cattle have 
been destroyed and the remainder quaran- 
tined. The herd of his neighbor, Mr. Thos. 
J. Lea, has also been quarantined, as a mea- 
sure of precaution. 
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In this connection, and as a reply to in- 
uiries which are being made from a distance, 
e take occasion to state that, so far as has 
come to our knowledge, no thoroughbred herd 
in this State has yet had a case of the disease, 
and the herds heretofore affected are so 
widely separated, that anything like effi- 
cient action will prevent its spread. 

We understand it is probable the Breeders’ 
Association of this State, whose interests are 
largely affected, will take measures to locate 
any cases which may hereafter occur and 
bring them directly to the personal notice of 
the Governor. 








THs advance notice of the International 
Exhibition of Farm Animals, etc., in Ham- 
burg in July, 1888, from_its conspicuous ap- 
pearance is not likely to escape attention. 
The event will be of great proportions and 
importance. 








Death of James T. Earle. 


Hon, James T. Earle, of Queen Anne’s, 
a prominent farmer of Maryland, one of the 
founders and afterwards President of the 
State Agricultural Society, died on the 14th 
instant, aged 68 years. Mr. Earle was 
1 | always active in agricultural affairs in 
vur State, and in his public capacity, during 
a long service in the State Senate, and as an 
individual, gave his best efforts for the pro- 
motion of a profession in which he took 
great and just pride. He was one of our 
foremost citizens to agitate for a fitting edu- 
cation for farmers, and one of the earliest 
promoters of the scheme of Governmental 
aid to agricultural colleges. He was a cor- 
porator of the one in this State, which never, 
unfortunately, realized his expectations as to 
its usefulness. Mr. Earle was possessed of 
many admirable personal qualities and will 
be much regretted. 





We call attention to the advertisement of 
Messrs. J. C, Durborow & Co., who offer the 
® Superior Grain Drill,” with an enumeration 
of its special advantages, and the “Improved 
Buckeye Cider Mill,” which is claimed to be 
an improvement on all previous makes. 
Send for circulars. 








Musans. Herxness & Co.’s sale of Jersey 
and Guernsey cattle on the 19th and 20th, in- 
cludes animals of some of the most noted 
strains, and our Maryland breeders will 
doubtless be well represented. 








Tue advertisement of the Bickford & 
Huffman Drill, by Col. Underhill, is not 
likely to escape notice. This season it not 
only maintains all the features which have 
contributed to its deserved popularity in the 
past, but it is still further improved by addi- 
tions which will increase it, conspicuous 
among them being ‘the nickel-plated, metal 
bottom distributor. 








AGRICULTURE IN THE SOUTH. 


Its Needs and Opportunities. 


By Tx. PoLuarp, 
Ex-Commissioner of Agriculture of Virginia. 
COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS. 

In our last we were speaking of some of 
the instances of the successful use of fer- 
tilizers, and referred particularly to the testi- 
mony of Dr. Nichols to their value as tested 
on his Lake-Side farm, which he had so 
greatly improved by their application. In 
Tue AMERICAN Farmer, Aprn, 1880, Mr. 
R. B. Farquhar, of Montgomery County, 
Maryland, relates his experience in “re- 
claiming sedge and pine lands.” He cleared 
off a field of 22 acres, where the pines were 
not very thick, and put ten acres in corn, 
with 125 pounds guano, and plaster applied 
in the hill—the crop was only 27 barrels of 
nubbins. Now some farmers would have 





stopped here, and cursed fertilizers. But 
Mr. Farquhar prepared the whole land, 
twenty-two acres, well for wheat, and drilled 
in with the wheat 200 pounds Bone-ash, 200 
Ibs. Peruvian Guano (6 per cent. ammonia) 
and 100 pounds plaster (he does not mention 
the form of bone) to the acre. The result 
was 10 bushels wheat to the acre; but there 
was 1 quart of Timothy sown in the fall, and 
one gallon of clover seed’ in the spring to the 
acre, and now we have the results. The 
latter part of July being exceedingly wet, 
the young clover was forced on, so that it 
headed out all over the field, and in August 
looked like a clover instead of a stubble 
field. It was pastured until moderately late 
in the fall, and the next spring it was left 
until in head, when twenty-five head of 
cattle were turned on to help themselves, 
and to trample itdown. The growth was 
so luxuriant.and the cattle had made so 
little impression, that sixteen days after they 
had been running over it seven or eight acres 
were mowed with the machine, and though 
it could not be well cut down (from the 
trampling) made at least “half ton to the 
acre.” Here is a great result, this stand of 
clover, and 10 barrels wheat to the acre, on 
land which previously had produced little 
more than a barrel of indifferent corn to the 
acre. This land could now be made to go 
on improving with proper management, and 
was safe on the road to fertility. The same 
gentleman cleared another field of twenty- 
one acres of the same land a year later, 
putting twelve acres in corn, which made 
four barrels to the acre; the balance was 
plowed, but nothing put in it. In the fall 
it was all seeded to wheat with 400 pounds 
guano (6 per cent. ammonia) and 100 pounds 
plaster to the acre. The yield was an aver- 
age of twenty bushels to the acre, the wheat 
being decidedly better where no corn was 
raised. The stand of clover was good, 
though not equal to that on the first piece, 
probably owing to no bone being used on. 
the latter. The writer thus concludes— 
“After a growth of clover is obtained do 
not let it remain until run out but turn 
under, and with another liberal dressing of 
bone, set it back to clover, and the old field 
will be permanently improved with very 
little if any more expense than the crop has 
paid for.” 

A very intelligent farmer of Rockbridge 
County, Virginia, told the writer that he 
had made twenty-four bushels of wheat per 
acre by the use of 200 Ibs. Peruvian Guano 
and 200 lbs. dissolved bone, on that land that 
otherwise would not yield more than six 
bushelstotheacre. Weare constantly hearing 
of the good results of bone, animal, or South 
Carolina phosphates and commercial fer- 
tilizers on wheat as well as other crops. 
The writer applied a commercial fertilizer 
on wheat some falls since, and left out 


& mat without fertilizer to test the re- 
sult. The result was an increase of 40 per 


cent. over the unfertilized part. Before 
tobacco was so low in price and while the 
farmers had the means to buy it, the planters 
thought they could not do without Peruvian 
Guano, or manipulated fertilizers for their 
tobacco, and even now they purchase fer- 
tilizers considerably. 

We read some time since an article in the 
Journal of the “ Royal Agricultural Society 
of England” bearing on the question. We 
give some of the statements from it. Mr. 
Prout, in 1861, purchased a farm of 450 acres 
about twenty miles from London at £33 
($165) per acre. The land was much run 
down by previous bad management, so much 
80, that it was difficult to rent it for 20 shil- 
lings ($5 per acre). He first expended £16 
($80) per acre in the draining, grubbing up, 
making roads, repairing buildings, &c. He 
expended £1200 ($6,000) annually in pur- 
chase of fertilizers—£1065 ($5,825) for steam 
engine, &c. His crop for the last nine years 
up to 1876 averaged in money £4,800, ($24,- 





000) with « clear profit of £900 ($4,500). 
This is not a high percentage on the 
capital invested in the land, but we must 
consider the high price paid for it in com. 
parison with our lands, the large amount 
expended in improvements, &c. But the 
prominent fact stands out that with an ex- 
penditure of $6,000 for fertilizers per annum, 
his nett profit was $4,500, and that on land 
“run down.” The land became much more 
valuable from the increased fertility, and the 
improvements put on it,so that in 1875 it 
was valued by a competent surveyor at 
£31,000 having cost £16,000. Mr. Prout sold 
nine consecutive grain crops off the land, 
without any evidence that the land was at 
all deteriorated. Bone dust, raw Peruvian 
guano, and dissolved Peruvian guano, and 
nitrate of soda were the manures generally 
used ; as a general rule they were drilled in, 
not sown broadcast, the guano and dissolved 
bone being at the rate of 300 to 500 pounds 
per acre. In addition to artificial manures 
applied to clover, and all grain creps, except- 
ing wheat after clover, Mr. Prout dressed 
the grain crops in March or first part of 
April with 100 to 150 Ibs. nitrate soda per 
acre. ; 

Lawes and Gilbert’s experiments in Eng- 
land, extending through a period of many 
years attest, very decidedly, the value of 
commercial fertilizers. 

On the other side of this question, it is 
urged that frauds in fertilizers, dry summers 
of Virginia, and high prices charged for 
fertilizers, have prevented the farmers from 
getting paid for their expenditure in the 
purchase. And these objections have all of 
them more or less force. Frauds, no doubt, 
have been frequent, but they are less so now. 
The fear of detection by analysis deters in a 
great measure those who are disposed to act 
fraudulently and the knowledge that it isonly 
a good article that can maintain a permanent 
reputation in the market is a strong induce- 
ment to keep up a good standard. Then 
there are as honest, and reliable men in this 
business as in grocery or dry goods mer- 
chandise, or in any other business. Farmers 
must be wise enough to deal with manufac- 
turers of known reliability. Dry summers 
are, no doubt, great drawbacks to the suc- 
cessful use of fertilizers, but this is not the 
fault of the fertilizers. If they do not get 
water enough to hold them in solution, they 
cannot act, and the want of success is fre- 
quently attributed to the fertilizer, when it 
should be to the dry weather. Prices have 
often, no doubt, been too high, but they 
have generally been reduced, unless for 
phosphoric acid, the demand for which is so 
great that raw bones have risen $5 per ton 
in the last year or two, and South Carolina 
phosphates, whose use is constantly extend- 
ing, have also risen, As the farmers get in 
better condition, no doubt, the price of fer- 
tilizers will decrease, for the credit system, 
and making of bad debts cause those who 
do pay to pay for those who fail to pay. In 
other words, if the bad debts were few, 
the manufacturers could afford to reduce 
their prices. I have before me three analyses 
from the Connecticut Experiment Station, 
one of stable manure, one of cotton-seed 
meal, and'the other of pure bone. The two. 
latter sell for less than the estimated cost by 
the commercial valuation of the constituents, 
showing that some fertilizers are sold at 


reasonable prices. Competition, with other 
causes, must bring down these articles to the 
proper prices, where it has not already been 
done. On the wheat crop, we do not helieve 
fertilizers have paid, and princinallw for the 
reason that this is a most uncertain crop, 
especially in Middle and Tide- Water, and we 
do not think it should be raised in these 
sections except on the rivers and on highly 

— roved farms. Even then it frequently 
fails on the best lands. Asa general rule, 
we think fertilizers will pay on good wheat 
lands, particularly Ripe wr acid, if the 
land is well nae and if clover ‘and the 
grasses are ed carefully, and at the pro- 
per time, 
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What is Seen From High Bock, Pen-Mar. 


About seventy miles from Baltimore, on 
the Western Maryland Railroad, stands a 
signboard close to the track; on one side of 
which, im conspicuous letters, we read 
“ Maryland,” and on the other “ Pennsylva- 
nia.” This is the famous border or dividing 
line of Mason and Dixon. The first syllable 
of the names of the two States form Pen- 
Mar, the name of the station, a few rods be- 
yond which, in a large and beautiful grove, 
is a splendid pavilion commanding a pano- 
ramic view of the Cumberland Valley and 
the Blue Ridge, an elegant dining-hall set in 
the heart of the woods, with thirty-three 
full-length windows, each one framing in a 
charming picture (the hall accommodates 
500 guests or excursionists), numerous seats, 
swings, and a large tent in a shaded spot 
facing the lovely valley below. This tent is 
fitted up with lounges and easy chairs for 
the use of ladies and little ones spending a 
day in the woods. 

Two miles farther, over an excellent moun- 
tain road, is High Rock, a crag jutting over 
the valley, rising a hundred and fifty feet 
from its base and slanting backwards, a 
pulpit-like projection, seemingly placed there 
that man might behold the works of God. 
A lofty observatory crowns the rocky crag, 
once an eyrie for the hawks and eagles 
which one sees sailing past. The spot on 
which it stands is 2,000 feet above sea level, 
commanding an extent of thousands of square 
miles in Virginia, Maryland and Pennsylya- 
nia. Ihave been on the summit of Mount 
Washington, from which,on most days of 
the year, the view of clouds far below com- 
pletely obscures the much-longed for land- 
scape; have spent some time at the Dela- 
ware Water Gap, a wild, lonoly spot; have 
seen the junction of the Potomac and the 
Shenandoah from the Heights at Harper’s 
Ferry ; watched the sun rise from the Moun- 
tain House in the Catskills; stood on the 
summit of Mount Pisgah and the trestle- 
work at Mauch Chunk; from the flying 
train caught hurried glimpses of lovely Wy- 
oming and the Horse-Shoe Curve at Altoona, 
but the extended plain—for such the valleys 
of the Shenandoah and the Cumberland ap- 
pear to be from this rocky eminence, with 
their peaceful hamlets and towns, Antietam 
Creek and the Potomac far away, hur-dreds 
of farms marked off and divided as plainly 
as the squares on a checker-board, and the 
battle grounds, which will be looked at and 
read of for years to come—all form a picture 
wholly different from those I have mentioned. 
Gettysburg, Antietam, Front Royal, South 
Mountain, Chambersburg—what sorrowful 
blots are these on this lovely, peaceful land- 
scape! What sad chapters in the history of 
the republic! There is something peculiarly 
fascinating about the range of the Blue Ridge 
—away in the background its hills rise soft 
and dreamy, a beautiful frame to the picture. 
The lofty, isolated position of High Rock 
made it a signal-station alternately of both 
armies. What a sweep of country is taken 
in by the eye from the topmost piazza of the 
observatory! Field after field, farm after 
farm, meadow after meadow, woodland after 
woodland, follow each other like the waves 
of the sea, only remaining calm and stead- 
fast. A rain storm suddenly and effectually 


Wipes out the whole valley from sight. In- | 38@ 


stead there is an impenetrable curtain of 
mis’; clouds waving and tremulous seem to 
descend and rest on the mountain neaks, 
lifting and rolling away grandly after the 
storm. How joyous, then, is the aspect ‘of 
nature! Howserene! The freshly budding 
leaves of the graceful locust, the delicate 
Wild rose, and airy blossoms of these fra- 
grant woods, glitter with pendant brilliants, 
edged with diamond spray, after a fashion 
Surpassing that of all earthly skill. The 
birds through all this vale, like: heavenly 
Sentinels, warble joyful lays. The sturdy 





PAS aejmoved, , and send forth,a roar that ' 3 
is full of majesty. Away from the din and | 


strife of the city, the quiet of nature, its 

holy stillness, awaken longings for deeper 

peace. Mrs. J. B. Moore Bristor. 
Pen- Mar Park, July 8, 1882. 


Courtesy at Home. 


Good breeding, like charity, should begin 
at home. The days are past when children 
used to rise the moment their parents entered 
the room where they were and stand until 
they had received permission to sit. But the 
mistake is now made usually in the other di- 
rection of allowing to small boys and girls 
too much license to disturb the peace of the 
household, I think the best way to train 
children in courtesy would be to observe to- 
ward them a scrupulous politeneds. I would 
go so far as to say that we should make it 
as much a point to listen tochildren without 
interrupting them and to answer them sin- 
cerely and respectfully as if they were grown 
up. And indeed many of their wise, quaint 
sayings are far better worth listening to than 
the stereotyped commonplaces of most morn- 
ing callers. Of course, to allow uninter- 
rupted chatter, would be to surrender the re- 
pose of the household, but it is very easy, if 
children are themselves scrupulously re- 
spected, to teach them in turn scrupulously 
to respect the convenience of others, and to 
know when to talk and when to be silent. 


The best brought up gy 4 of children I 
ever knew were educated on the principle of 
always commending them when it was possi- 
ble to do so, and letting silence be the reproof 
of any wrong-doing which was not really 
serious. I have beard the children of this 
household, when their mother had failed to 

say any word of commendation after some 
social occasion, ask as anxiously as possible, 
“ What was it, Mamma? I know somethin 
was wrong; didn’t we treat the other chil- 
dren well, or were we too no In that 
household reproof was never ed un- 
sought—only commendation, of what it was 

ble to commend, was <r ae 
ise Chandler Moulton, én Our Continent 








Invaluable in the Family. 
CHARLEsTon, 8. C., Jan. 18, 1881. 
H. H. Warner & Co.: Sirs—Your Safe 
Kidney and Liver Cure is invaluable in my 
wed and I would not be without it. 
& A. Eason. 


Baltimore Markets—July 15. 


re fairly active. We quote: 
Street Super $3. gt do. Extra $4. 
Western Super $3. 
geo do. Extra a 23, do. Family $5. 
joy, Mills Super $225 400; do. Rxtra $425 
0. (Rio A s) Extra $7 25; a a 
"ig 0 ; Corn Meal per 100 pounds $1.95@2.00 
eat.—Southern irregular in prices throughout 
= easy at the close. Sales ranged all along from 
180 c. for good to choice Fults, and 1 138 ¢, 
ng berry, 128 and _ ry beleng respectively 
oo closing res; Spot, 1 ; July, 124c. August, 
121c.; September, |2ic. 

Corn.—There is a good ong suqees 
for white Southern, and prices hold firm. 
Sales of a lot sli hety mi musty at 104c., and 
of fair to prime at | here was less activ- 
ity in yellow, with a fall off in prices, ou lots 
selling at 89@91c. July, 82Xc.; August, 86c.; Sep- 
tember 86 Xc. 

Oats.—in light supply and firmer; new, Maryland 
72@74c., and light weight old white Western are 
jon ing ‘at Te 

e.—Rye quiet at 75@80c. per bushel for good 
5. rime new. 
ay and Straw.—Firm, with a moderate sup- 
ply. Straw is dull. We isos Baled Hay— 

Choice Cecil county Timoth jew, Maryland and 

face. Timothy 30636 p New York and 











Western s'"@ 19; mixed $1 er ton, and Clo- 
Bye a1 ‘Straw — Wheat Boat $10, and 
a8 tor for lon: a $14 p nid i “| for short. 
ally for best oat per 
nt , i Se Middling’s are po paren A at wyand Bra 
ton for medium and $23@25 for hea eee 2 at 
19 for Winter an B18 @RITs 4 for Spring. 
City Mills stock is steady at $23 for Middlings and 
$21 per ton for Brownstuft. 

Provisions.—Active. We quote packed lots from 
store as follows: Bulk Shoulders, 11 cts; clear rib 
— 14% cts. Bacon Shoulders, 12 cts,- da. clear rib 

154 crs.; Hams, 15X@I16 cts. Refined Lard 
in saek es, 134 cts Mess Por $234 @23% per boi. 
for new end $E4 @22% for old, 

Butter..-- daily firm, with the supply scarcely 
equai to the’ d demand The better grades of 
Near-by stock are quickly taken. Wequote choice 
New York State at cts.; fresh Western, yore 
Ln, bred do - Dns 14@17 cts., and Near- 


Apts, 166 
—— ome per ge the latter for choice 
‘obacco.—A fuir demand. We quote: Mary- 


land ose, oe] $2 06@3.50; do sound common 


common 00; do mid- 
do aoe fine red t 00 ; do fancy 
00; do ground 


15.00; upper country .00@ 10. 
aos 8. 


? 





sell them; 25 cts. and $1. W.E.. 
ton, proprietor, Baltimore, Md.  * 


! ; extreme 
.; Most were from 6% @t% 
ys aerate 
t 


ball Xe. wi Bead 





The Talk of the Town, _ 
CoLumsus, Ga., Feb. 4, 1881. 
H. H. Warner & Co.: Sire--Your Safe 
Delays are Dangerous.—A slight pain | Kidney and Liver Cure beats all the medi- 
in the back, headache, or heaviness about | cines I have ever heard of for kidney and 
the chest and stomach, may portend of | liver diseases. It has cured a genuine cate 
something very serious, while if taken at} of Bright’s Disease here in Columbus [Judge 
the start it is easily remedied. We don’t| F. M. Brooks], and that is proof enough for 
know of a more valuable remedy in such o. It is the talk of the town. 
cases than J. M. Laroque Anti-Bilious Bit- J. N. Grusert, M. D, 


FREE AND UNRESTRICTED SALE OF 
i160 REGISTERED 


IMPORTED JERSEY & GUERNSEY CATTLE. 


THREE ENTIRE IMPORTATIONS, 


;Direct from the Channel Islands, via. Southampton, England, 
WILL BE SOLD AT 


HERENESS BAZAAR, NINTH & SANSOM STREBTS, PHILADELPHIA. 
ON WEDNESDAY AND THURSDAY, July 19th and 20th, 1882. 


THE JERSEY CATTLE WILL BE SOLD ON WEDNESDAY. 
THE GUERNSEY CATTLE ON THURSDAY. 
At Llo’clock A. M. each day. 


The lot by the “ Roman»” were selected by ‘Mr. Edward P. Parsons Fowler, an exporter of over forty 


reer The loc by th the “Otranto” were selected by one of our own firm, Mr. A Morris Herkness. 
erseys are many prize animals, and others of the blood of the famous Cow ‘-Coomassie,”’ 
through Cay Fagen an rat * Sir =f to "ed aermers Glory,” ale vine “Forget Me-Not,” “Philidor,” and 


lord" ‘King Aine the gat.ot ee efileving famous retard othe es 
o wey Kink da tNeplan” “Victor,” asi “hoeeale 4 “Willy at “0 < 
“A Mo “Governor” 138), “ ‘Noble 21, m9 06 a (198), “Rufus. ” “Carlo,” “Cgar,”’ Prince” — “Prin- 
gees” thee the dam of “ ess 21,” that sold recentl ly at combination sale for -eight hundred dollars), 
‘Beeswing, ‘s seies &¢ den,” “Sans Peur,’’ “‘Spot,” (319), “Bobby,” (““Coomassie” and “Young Rose”), 

). 


ae aia, (“Regina 
ernse. aenee to be am the best ever imported or offered for sale, containing many 
The ontmpals ond soane choice specimens trom the best milk-producing and butter-mak making fam “~d 


was demand = ened ‘part Sof @ our = iaaee butch- 
ers. sold at 83@5Xc., and lambs at 5@7 Kc. 
per pound gross. 














Fe aah 


This sale Sin sale will afford a rare o ity te breeders, who can supply themselves frem first hands, without 
the trouble, ex and risk o' tion and quarantine. 
The Cow *‘ 94,” that sold at the recent combination sale in New York for forty-eight handred 


aay Mee price ever paid for a Jersey cow—was imported by us, and sold at one ef our sales as a 


NOTICE EXTRAORDINARY .—The animals have all been the different Herd 
not XE reagemarrs mt A of — seed ene J been quarantined according to awl itl be gives to the purchas- 
Sn apmers days previous to sale. Catalogues on application. 


ALPRED M. HERKNESS & CO., Auctioncers. 
s@- SAVE THE EXPENSE OF BUILDING A BRICK CHIMNEY, -#« 


Our Fire Clay Chim- 
ney Pipe does not rust or 
crack by heat or crumble 
frora frost. It has been 
used a ~ r 4 — 
in 00! urches, 

ne Ne danger from fire, 
as it does not communi- 
cate heat to wood. In- 
surance Companies have 
decided it to be a safer 
Chimney than brick. It 

is equally as solid, and 
; no bricks nor brick layer 
are requ —any one 
can putitup. Each sec- 
tion is two feet long and 
rests in the bowl of the 
next. We show four 
forms of construction. A 
complete chimney to use 
in two stories can be fur- 
nished for about $500. = 

QG-Send for descriptive = 
circular with full infor- = 
mation. 


Chas. H. Torsch & Co. 3 a ee ore 
101 HANOVER STREET, BALTIMORE. 


FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTOR: 


Suited for Fine (pewder) Fertilizers, such as CARBONATE OF LIME, or for 
GROUND BONE PHOSPHATES, &c. 














Send for Circular. Also f 
Treatise on Carbonate o 
Lime, 


Now is the time to apply it, 

after first mow and’ before 

= wh ote irectly after 
ng or with the seed. 


SELENINIC CEMENT 


FOR 


SILOS. CISTERNS, &c. 


ROSENDALE, ROUND TOP 
AND 


Imported (Portland ) 
CEMENTS. 
Agricultural Plaster, Kainit, Ground Bone and Peruvian Guano. 
WM. WIRT CLAREE, 61 S. Gay Street, Baltimoro, Md. 
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Newest } ea. 
Grown bag oe pom shipment after 
goip Sth. If planted neil wi gives gomd erop 
containing full. culturat mailed free, 
_Address, ELLWANGER & BARRY 
a Rochester, N . ¥. 


THOROUGHBRED SHEEP, 


COTSWOLDS. 

Having purchased the Ficst Choice Bucks, 
Ewes cud Lambs of the well-known flock of the 
late P.B Jones, Sr., of Rapidan, Va, and the entire 
flock of Mr. A. 8. Jon hes, we are now offering them 
all for sale WITHUUT RE‘ERVE, in lots to 
pl = at remarkably low prices, quality 


MERINOS. 

We are also offering a choice flock of Am. Meri- 
nos (Spanish extraction) consisting of one, two. 
three and four-yearcld bucks and ewes. and this 
spring Lambs. PRICES VERY LOW. 

SHROPSHIREDOW NS. } 

A few very choice buck lambs for sale, by our 

ported bucks. PRICE $20 ZACH, 


WM. L. BRADBURY & CO. 
; Nason, Orange County, Va. 


Revolution in Sheet Music. 
FIVE CENTS A COPY. 


VER THE GARDEN WALL, and all the latest 
and most popular Sheet Mabie of the day, now 
retailing at 30 to 75 cents per sale at all 
news dealers and staticners. Having 4 vy! ned our 
branch house here, we are to supply dealers 
and agents at liberal terms, nd for our circular. 


W. A. EVANS & BRO. 
Room 1 Central Building, 
nN. W. W. Cor. Holliday and Baltimore Sts., » Baltimere 


JOS. STELWAGON: S SONS, 
Manilla, Rooting. 8 Sheething’ ee Carpet-Lining 


PAPoRS, 


ALso 


ROOFING MATERIALS,,. 


525 COMMERCE. STREET, 
_, PHILADELPALIA, 











6. Pisci-culture. 


9, 





Hamburg, May, 1882. 
THE 








Imperial Wine Vinegar. 
“NONPAREIL OIDER VINEGAR. 
ST ass pure 

egar. To guard agai 





Hamburg. 
and reliable. Many iniltations. 
od canincl deception are sold as Cider Vin- 
eception, observe that pack- 


wirra. © 


FREDK. ™. BOLLMAN, Importer 
ot 1@ 8 GAY STREET. 


Albertus von Ohlendorff, 
1st President. 





Burgermeister Dr. Kirchenpauer, 


ANTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION | 


Animals Connected with Agriculture, 
AT HAMBURG, 1883. 








a — 


In consequence of the many suggestions which have been put forward, the Undersigned have combined for the holding at Hamburg, in 1883, of an Interna- 
tional Exhibition of Animals connected with Agriculture. 


Looking backwards to the acknowledged benefits to the farming interests, which resulted from the first international Agricultural Exhibition, which was 
held here in 1868, and which was also the first of its kind held in Germany, the Undersigned are strongly of opinion that a repetition of the undertaking, after a 
lapse of 20 years, will be productive of similar service to the Agricultural World, especially as the opportunity of international comparison as well as competition 
will be offered thereby, through the extensive progress which has been made in Cattle Breeding during the last two decades. 


Parties interested in this matter in all countries, are therefore cordially invited both to take part in and to visit this Exhibition, which will be held in July, 
1883, and will comprise the following departments, each of which is presided over by Special Committees: 


1. Horse breeding, including Mules and Asses. 
2. Cattle breeding. 
4. Pig breeding. 


8. Sheep breeding. 
5. Bee culture. 
7. Poultry culture. 


8. Stables, Tools, etc., for the different branches of 
cattle breeding. 


Scientific aids to the above. 


The general programme of the Exhibition, as well as those of the separate departments, may be procured, free of charge, after the 15th of June, 1882, from 
the Secretary of the Exhibition Commitiee, Dr. Richard Seelemann. 


COMMITTEE OF THE 


International Exhibition of Animals connected with Agriculture, 
AT HAMBURG; 


1883. 





rFPatronage, 


Staatsminister Dr. Lucius, 
ye Berlin. 





Board of Directors, 
Syndicus Dr. Leo,. 


General-Consul Nalting, 


Treasurer. 


Dr. R. Seelemann, 


2d President. Secretary. 











THE SUPERIOR GRAIN DRILL. 


THE SIMPLEST, STRONGEST 
MOST DURABLE DRILL in the Market 
IT DEFIES COMPETITION. 
. NO CHANGE OF COG-WHEELS, 
NO BUNCHING of the CRAIN. 


The SUPERIOR is the only Drill having s — 


RIGIDLY FIXED, CONTINUOUS, WROUGHT IRON AXLE. 


THE FERTILIZER ATTACHMENT 


is no mew experiment, but has stood the severest tests for years. 
— AND OUR— ® 


GRASS SHBEDIELH 


is a positive Force-Feed, the same as our Grain-Feed. 


WE ALSO ARE AGENTS FOR THE 


IMPROVED BUCKEYE CIDER MILL. 





re a sO Sr C 
This Mill will Produce more Cider from the same Quantity Jord 


: GRAINS, with all t e certainty of o 
itor can show in the distribution of a in 


of Apples than any other Mill. 


I? 18 VERY STRONG AND DURABLE AND RUNS EASILY, 


AGENTS WANTED IN ALL UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. 
Send for Circular and Price List to 


J. 0, DURBOROW & 00. 35 Light St, Balto,, Md. 


BICKFORD AND HUFFMAN GRAIN DRILL, 


OUR FERTILIZER ATTACHMENTS ARE TIME AND TRIAL PROVEN, 


And to-day there is not a single fertilizer attachment possessing any degree of popularity in the United 
States, that we have not proven and rejected or can supply on our drill, 


THE OLD STANDARD 
FAVORITE, 


THE EMPIRE 
OB MARKS, 


Force Feep (so-called), 


a BUT THE 


LY hey Departure” 


is our Pride—steps far in 
front of them all, 


We keep in stock, WITH 


NICKEL PLATED, NON-CORROSIVE, 
SECTICNAL METAL-BOTTOM DETACHABLE DISTRIBUTOR, 





: Continuous Solid Steel Axles, 
; practical 


i in front or rear at will. Each Dri 
| Waaomees and Neck-Yoke. 


in order for business, Using 


Readily adjusted to amounts, Easily kept clean, Simple, Durable, Always 
Dd orce-Feed Distributors, and a 


jouble Reversible Steel Points, Double 


FORCE-FEED GRASS SEEDER, 


Perfectly Adjustableto ge gf No Drizzling or Wasting of Seed, Positive in Distributicn, Operating 
1 furnished with Double Registering Surveyor, Davis’ Tube Shifter, 





THE GRAIN, FERTILIZER & GRASS SEED DISTRIBUTORS, 


EACH THE DESIDERATUM OF FORCE FEEDS. 
Capable of Planting, with unparalelled continuity and exactmess, each and every variety of FIELD 


eration, and ready adjustment to quantity, its most favured compet- 
le variety, 





PLANTS FIELD CORN OR BEANS 


In drills as perfectly as the special drills manufactured for this work, 





oe IN DRAFT, CONVEXIENT IN ADJUSPMENT, RELIABLE IN OPERATION. 





FULLY WARRANTED. 
A. P, UNDERHILL, GEN’L AGENT, 64S. Sharp St., Baltimore, Md. 
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BORG = > 


No. 5S NORTH SCHROEDER 


aos as CO. 











STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


MANUFACTURERS PATENT PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES. 


The Boltiers the Safest and most Kconomical of Fuel made, 
TATIONARY Steam Eoginss and Boilers, Patent Portable Circular Saw ry aoe pone ri Ga 


Saw Mills, naier am? 


GINES A SPECIA aoe and Barrel 
ing 5, Ratios all finds: ae Re 
and Mill Supplies 


Cy aah E os neg t P _ 


ng 
tse inery, Grist Mills, ; Shafting, Pulleys, &e , &c. RICUL L EN- 


Machiuery, Leffel Turbine Water’ Ww heels "Weed Work- 


ery Wheels and Grinders, Circular Saws, Saw Gummers, and Tools 
enerali Coe ay NICOLS, SHEPHARD @CO’S VIBRATOR THRESH NG Ma- 
HRESHING OUTFITS FURNISHED, Send for Descriptive Catalogue and 








FIELD AND GARDEN SEEDS 


Our stock of seeds is from the most reliable grow- 
ers, fresh and true to name, 


Fertilizers of Standard oonagays 


Griffith & Turner’s Animal Bone Phosp 
Griffith & Turner's Ammoniated Bone’ Phosphate. 
Griffith & Turner’s vay ad ron Food. 
Griffith & Turner’s Raw 

Baker’s Dissolved Bone. 

Slingluff's Dissolved Bone. 

Turner’s Excelsior and Phosphate. 
Holloway’s Excelsior and Phosphate. 
Lister’s and Whitelock’s Ph tes. 
Peruvian and Orchilla Guanos. 

Plaster, &c 


Oliver Chilled Piows 








run lighter, are more easily 4djusted, and do better. 
work than any other plow. 
Malta Shovel Piows. Iron, ‘Age Cultivators. 


Corn Drags. oon Seed Sowers. 

Planet Seed Drill and Cultivator. 

Hagerstown Grain Drills. onarch Grain Drills 
Farmer’s Friend Grain Drill. 

The sd Horse us Bake. The Victor Horse Rake. 
Foust’s Hay Loader. 


The Horse Ra 
Pullend s Hay T Tedder. 
American Hay Elevator. 
Double Haspeen Hay Fork. Grain Fans. 
Philadelphia Lawn Mowers. 
McCormick Iron Mowers. Cider Mills. 
McCormick Imperial Reepers. 
McCormick Twine Binders. Corn Shellers. 
Farmer’s Friend Corn Pianters. 
Keystone Corn Drills. Hay Presses. 
Hay, Straw and Fodder Cutters, Butter' Workers, 


MOSELEY’S 
: CABINET cM, 





Stoddard Churns. Davis Swing Churns, 
Fountain Pump. Cucumber Pumps. 
Patent Galvanized Steel Fence Wire, cheap, durable 
and easily put up. 
REPAIRING DONE WITH DISPATCH. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS, 


GRIFFITH & TURNER 


DEALERS IN 
Agricultural Implements, Fer- 
tilizers and Seeds, 


41 & 43 NORTH PACA STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 





University of the State of New York 
AMERICAN VEPERINARY COLLEGE, 


141 45th STREET, N. Y. 





— cove 
\ TS Eighth Winter Senston of this Institution will 
October ~ 


Catalogues and an- 
x ®., the Dean of the 
a care ARD, M. D., V. 8. 


, ungemente, can be 
acuity, 


Peruvian Guano. 





I have secured the only cargo of 


HIGH GRADE PERUVIAN GUANO 


in the United States direct from PABELLON DE 
PICA, the richest ro of Peru, coe ing is one 
cent. of Ammonia. also a full supply from 

eposits, containing 5% to 6 per cent. of Ammonia, 
which I offer for sale direct from ship or warehouse. 


J. Q. A. HOLLOWAY, 


107 McElderry’s Wharf, 
BALTIMORE, md. 


‘DR. R. P. LORD, 


VETERINARY SURGEON 


EMBER of the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 

geons, London. Treats all Diseases of Horses 
Dogs and Cattle. Spacious Infirmary Stables and 
Operating Shed, 


Cor. Penna. Ave. and ‘Hoffman St., Baltimore. 














COTTAGE HOME BRAAMA YARDS. 


IGHT Brahmas exclusively. I breed as a pas- 

4 time and pleasure, keep none but the evry best, 

offer no refuse siock for sale. My birds tor size, 

marking and laying qualities, are unsurpassed. Have 

never failed to win first prizes whenever exhibited. 
A few ice birds for sale now, and at all times 


Address, Dr. Geo. H. Cairnes, 
be emt Balto. Co,, Md. 








No eggs for sale. 





je pkauxe must be Jack-obail-tredth, put'the most important thing abent’s farina Ad bo bets the 

buildings well painted. And the art of painting ¢s not in knowing how to spread it on (a3 this is scon 
| ML sso the mixing is the important point, as great care should be used in the manipulation and select- 
ing of otls, dryers, pigments and minerals that enter into its composition. Now, all this is made easy by 
using the H. W. JOHNS ASBESTOS Paint, which is ready mixed for the brush. Made of pure oil, and has 
a body equal to two coats of white lead. Send ior particulars, color sheet and reduced price list to 


Do a eee ee ee 
170 and 172 NORTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


DEALER IN ALL KINDS OF ASBESTOS MATERIALS. 


Windsor Herd 
JERSEYS. 


WATTS & SETH 


28 ST. PAUL STREET, 
_ BALTIMORE, MD. 























$2 WORTH of MUSIC for 10 cTs. 
Music in the March No. of Journal: 


1. Romance, instrumental; Beethoven. 2 Joy- 
ous Farmer, instrumental ; Schumann. 3. Mar- 
=: vocal; Gounod. ‘4 When Hopes are 

vocal ; Wood. 5. Willow and the Lily, 
Vy vocal ; from the opera of “Claude Duval.” 6. 
/ When Autumn Leaves Fall, iastru’l; Fruman 
7%. Marquis et Marquise, instrumental ; ; Morley. 


, . Single number 10c. ; yearly subscription $1. 
PHILADELPHIA MUSICAL JOURNAL, 1300 CHESTNUT STREET. 


MANUFACTURES 


in Sileaed Phosnha 


©f Baltimore, Md. 
































THE ACTIVE 
* tte eo. 2 
Popplein Silicated Phosphate, | Ammonia’a Bone Phosphate 
Recommended for all Stiff Lands. 
w es oxy ims ARACEAE: 
te” Forming a complete iner: ‘anure, oisture, at 212° F.....sse08 osees 10 to 12 per cent. 
and proved by the experience of the past five a a 2 to “ 
years to be specially adapted to light, loamy | Soluble Fhos. Acid..0% to & pct 
tenile, or thoes a os ae eer Total Available Phos. Acid,...... 10 to12 os 
Insoluble Phos. Ac id dicxde sides 3 to sf ~ 
ANALYSIS. Poteth Kr O...creeseeseetcc ries 980 8 
Moisture, at 212° F...... eeesseenss 5 to 8 percent, 
Available Phos. Acid............+ 9 toll « : 
insoluble «st #8 « | Alkaline Bone Phosphate. 
Soluble Silica.........+-eeess eees 15 toils * ANALYSIS. 
Potash K. O....... 0eeeepeccece 0006 2% to 4 “ Soluble Phos. Acid.. 6 to " t per ¢ cent. 
Magnesia ....0. ..ceesececenseccces 2.%8..¢ Reverted 
ipsa kehiiee 0 O82 enh.’ Ge Trt SS ‘Total Available.............. me ET to 18 per cent. 
a a S00 eecverecece A. a <. o 
t#" This Brand put up specially | Potash K. Ovssvsvsseeees nase senna gto 3 
in Ten-pound Boxes, for use upon SS eee aevcsencsesee SUOS “ 
GRASS LAWNS and FLOWER 
BEDS. There is nothing to equal | Dissolved Bone Phosphate, 
it. Or Acidulated South Carolina Bone. 
Price, 50 Cents per Box. 8 12 to 15 per cent. Available Phos, Acid 





THE POPPLEIN SILICATED PHOSPHATE CO. 


128 WEST BALTIMORE STREET, 














BERKSHIRES FOR SALE 
At Reasonable Prices, 


I BREED only —_ the — choice stock of the 


coun! in ped form and markin All 
stock — d, oa on seen at an cine” Also, 
Black-Breasted, Bed-Breasted, and ue GA 
CHICKENS, or eggs of superior stock for sale. Stock 
shipped as represented. Decsthpeaatess solicited. 


THOS. A. HAYS, Churchville, Md. 


'A7" eI DEST 


bh a graduate and A. M. of Princeton, with several 

ears’ successful a position as teach- 
er in a public or private schoo one stating 
terms, etc , ALPERT xi eben de 











d 2 Serre at homie easily made 
TRUE & OO., Augusta, Maine. 





"P.O. Box 8520 BALTIMORE. 
WE NOW: OFFER FOR SALE, 


No. 1 PERUVIAN GUANO, 


OF RECENT IMPORTATION FROM THE 


LO 23 O.S..cooEFOoOstrs. 


So Famous for the large per centage of 


BONE PHOSPHATE of LIME and POTASH 


The cargos offered contains about 5 to - per cent.of Ammonia. 48 per cent. Bone Phosphate of Lime. 
4 per cent, Potash, K. O. 
Tn. Guano has not been ground, or in any manner manipulated. If farmers will compare the above in- 
gredients hee the wok Ce ad cheaper rs offe for sale, we think they will pronounce 
being natural 








tines tte the strict cones of the word), ir. the market. It 


pt borne by manufactured articles, is sav 








$777 Gls EEE 


VOSS BROS., 50 S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 
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THOROUGHBRED SHEEP, 


COTSWOLDS. 
Having purchased the Firet Choice Bucks, 
Ewes + nd Lambs of the well-known flock of the 
Sr., of Rapidan, Va, and the entire 
. Jones, we are now offering them 
all for sale WITHUVUT RESERVE, in lots to 
suit purchasers, at remarkably low prices, quality 

considered. 


MERINOS. 

We are also offering a choice flock of Am. Meri- 
nos (Spanish extraction) consisting of one, two. 
three and four-yearold bucks and ewes, and this 
spring Lambs. PRICES VERY LOW. 


SHROPSHIREDOW NS. 


A few very choice buck lambs for sale, by our 
imported bucks. PRICE $20 HKACH,. 





WM. L. BRADBURY & CO. 
; Nason, Orange County, Va. 


Revolution in Sheet Music. 
FIVE CENTS A COPY. 
VER THE GARDEN WALL, and all the latest 
and most popular Sheet Music of the day, now 
retailing at 30 to 75 cents per copy, for sale at all 
news dealers and stationers. Having just opened our 
branch house here, we are to supply di 
and agents at liberal terms, nd for our circular. 


W. A. EVANS & BRO. 








6. Pisci-culture. 


9. 


Room 1 Central Building, 
N. W. Cor. Holliday and Baltimore Sts., Baltimore 


“JOS. STELWAGON'S SONS, 
Monifla, Rootag, Sheathing and Carpet-Lining 


FP APaores, 


ALso 


ROOFING MATERIALS, 


525 COMMERCE STREET, 
_ PHILADEL PALA. 


Imperial Wine Vinegar. 
NONPAREIL OIDER VINEGAR. 


GTeCrLy pure and reliable. Many iniitations. 
costing 8 cents bpm are sold as Cider Vin- 
egar. To guard against deception, observe that pack- 


wits. © 
FREDK. M. BOLLMAN, Importer 
ba ‘' 68'S GAY STREET. 








Hamburg, May, 1882. 
THE 








Hamburg. 





Albertus von Ohlendorff, 
1st President. 


> ANTERNATI 


Animals Conne 
AT HAMBURG, 18838. 


ONAL EXHIBITION 


—OF | 


ected with Agriculture, 


x —_ - 
si wsdwW 
; 
tr * 





Burgermeister Dr. Kirchenpauer, 





——— 


In consequence of the many suggestions which have been put forward, the Undersigned have combined for the holding at Hamburg, in 1883, of an Interna. 
tional Exhibition of Animals connected with Agriculture. 


Looking backwards to the acknowledged benefits to the farming interests, which resulted from the first international Agricultural Exhibition, which was 
held here in 1863, and which was also the first of its kind held in Germany, the Undersigned are strongly of opinion that a repetition of the undertaking, after a 
lapse of 20 years, will be productive of similar service to the Agricultural World, especially as the opportunity of international comparison as well as competition 
will be offered thereby, through the extensive progress which has been made in Cattle Breeding during the last two decades. 


Parties interested in this matter in all countries, are therefore cordially invited both to take part in and to visit this Exhibition, which will be held in July, 
1883, and will comprise the following departments, each of which is presided over by Special Committees: 


1. Horse breeding, including Mules and Asses. 
r 2. Cattle breeding. 
4. Pig breeding. 


8. Sheep breeding. 
5. Bee culture. 
7. Poultry culture. 


8. Stables, Tools, etc., for the different branches of 
cattle breeding. 


Scientific aids to the above. 


The general programme of the Exhibition, as well as those of the separate departments, may be procured, free of charge, after the 15th of June, 1882, from 
the Secretary of the Exhibition Committee, Dr. Richard Seelemann. 


COMMITTEE OF THE 


International Exhibition of Animals connected with Agriculture, 
AT HAMBURG; 


1883. 





rFatronage, 


Staatsminister Dr. Lucius, 
ia Berlin. 





Board of Directors, 
Syndicus Dr. Leo, 


General-Consul Nalting, 


Dr. R. Seelemann, 
Treasurer. 


2d President. 








Secretary. 





R GRAIN DRILL. 


THE SIMPLEST, STRONGEST 
MOST DURABLE DRILL in the Market 
IT DEFIES COMPETITION. 

NO CHANGE OF COG-WHEELS, 
NO BUNCHINC of the CRAIN. 


The SUPERIOR is the only Drill having s — 


RIGIDLY FIXED, CONTINUOUS, WROUGHT IRON AXLE. 


THE FERTILIZER ATTACHMENT 


is no mew experiment, but has stood the severest tests for years. 
— AND OUR— # 


GRASS SHBEDIL 


is a positive Force-Feed, the same as our Grain-Feed. 





WE ALSO ARE AGENTS FOR THE 


IMPROVED BUCKEYE CIDER MILL, 


This Mill will Produce more Cider from the same Quantity Jarod 


: GRAINS, with all the certainty of operation, and ready adjustment to quantity, its fay t- 
; iter can show in the distribution of a single variety, me , et ee 


PLANTS FIELD CORN OR BEANS 


of Apples than any other Mill. 


I? 18 VERY SPRONG AND DURABLE AND RUNS EASILY, 


AGENTS WANTED EIN ALL UNOCCUPIEP TERRITORY. 


\ a 
Send for Circular and Price List to 





: Continuous Solid Steel Axles, Double Reversible Steel Points, Double 
: practical 


ij in front or rear at will. Each Drill furnished with 
: Whiffletrees and Neck-Yoke. 


THE GRAIN, FERTILIZER & GRASS SEED DISTRIBUTORS, 


BICKFORD AND HUFFMAN GRAIN DRILL, 


OUR FERTILIZER ATTACHMENTS ARE TIME AND TRIAL PROVEN, 


And to-day there is not a single fertilizer attachment possessing any degree of ularity int 
States, that we have not proven and rejected a can supply on oar aril, a Pe yee 


THE OLD STANDARD 
PAVORITE, 


THE EMPIRE 
OR MARKS, 


Force Fegep (so-called), 


a BUT THE 


LY hey Departure" 


is our Pride—steps far in 
front of them all, 


We keep in stock, WITH 


NICKEL PLATED, NON-CORROSIVE, 
SECTIONAL METAL-BOTTOM DETACHABLE DISTRIBUTOR, 


Readily adjusted to amounts, Easily kept clean, Simple, Durable, Aiwars in order for business, Using 
orce-Feed Distributors, and a 


FORCE-FEED GRASS SEEDER, 


Perfectly Adjustableto Quantity, No Drizzling or Wasting of Seed, Positive in Distributicn, Operating 
Double Registering Surveyor, Davis’ Tube Shifter, 





EACH THE DESIDERATUM OF FORCE FEEDS. 


Capable of Planting, with unparalelled continuity and exactmess, each and every variety of FIELD 





In drills as perfectly as the special drills manufactured for this work, 





~ 4 ‘ger IN DRAFT, CONVEXIENT IN ADJUSTMENT, RELIABLE IN OPERATION. 
| Buckeye 
J. C. DURBOROW & CO., 35 Light St., Balto., Md. 





FULLY WARRANTED. 


i, P, UNDERHILL, GEN’L AGENT, 64 S. Sharp St., Baltimore, Md. 
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5S NORTH SCHROEDER STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 









































MANUFACTURERS PATENT PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES. 


The Boltiers the Safest and most Kconomical of Fuel made, 
Satie F Steam pers and Boilers, Patent Portable Circular Saw Mills, Sash, Muley and Gan 


Saw Mills, Flour Mill 


inery, Grist Mills, Shafting, Pulleys, &c, &c. AGRICULTORAL E 


GINES A SPECIALTY. Lath, a ehinche and Barrel Machiuery, Leffe} Turbine Water W heels, Wood Work- 
ing es all —— bay + Emery Wheels and Grin ers, Circular Saws, Saw Gummers, and Tools 


and Mill Sa 


La oo are wa fo — ARE 


enerali nts for NICOLS, SHEPHARD @CO’S VIBRATOR THRESH NG Ma- 
HING OUTFITS FURNISHED, Send for Descriptive Catalogue and 











HELD iN GARDEN SEEDS 


Our stock of seeds is from the most reliable grow- 
ers, fresh and true to name, 


Fertilizers of Standard Brands. 


Griffith & Turner’s Animal Bone Phosphate. 
Griffith & Turner's Ammoniated Bone patiphets. 
Grifith & Turner’s Alkaline yunt Food 

Griffith & Turner’s Raw Bone 

Baker’s Dissolved Bone. 

Slingluff's Dissolved Bone, 

Turner’s Excelsior and Phosphate. 

Holloway’s Excelsior and Phosphate. 

Lister’s and Whitelock’s Phosphates. 
a Orchilla Guanos. 





Oliver Chilled Piows 


run lighter, are more easily 4djusted, and do better. 
work than any other plow. 


Malta Shovel Plows. Iron Age Cultivators. 


Corn Cahoon Seed Sowers. 

Planet Seed Drill and Cultivator. 

Hagerstown Grain Drills. Monarch Grain Drills 
Farmer’s Friend Grain Drill. 

The Star Horse Rake. dara Victor Horse Rake. 


The e Hagerstown Horse Rake 

Bullard’s Hay Tedder. Foust’s Hay Loader. 
American Hay Elevator. 

Double Harpoon Hay Fork. Grain Fans. 
Philadelphia Lawn Mowers. 

McCormick Iron Mowers. Cider Mills. 
McCormick Imperial Reapers. 
McCormick Twine Binders. 
Farmer's Friend Cag Pianters. 
Keystone Corn Drills. 

Hay, Straw and Fodder Cutters, 


Corn Shellers. 


Hay Presses. 
Butter Workers. 


MOSELEY’S 
+ FAMINE? CRUAMERY. 





Stoddard Churns. Davis Swing Churns, 

Fountain Pump. Cucumber Pumps. 

Patent Galvanized Steel Fence Wire, cheap, durable 
and easily put up. 


REPAIRING DONE WITH DISPATCH. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS, 


GRIFFITH & TURNER 


DEALERS IN 
Agricultural Implements, Fer- 
tilizers and Seeds, 


41 & 43 NORTH PACA STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Uniaentth of the State of New York 
AMERICAN VETERINARY COLLEGE, 


141 45th h STREET, N.Y, 


tee magne Winter Seeri Session of this Institution will 
October be 1832. Catalogues and an- 

nouncemente. can had from the Dean of Pa 

Faculty, _ & LAIUTARD, M. D., V. 8. 








Peruvian Guano. 





I have secured the only cargo of 


HIGH GRADE PERUVIAN GUANO 


3 ane pa eens ro i Lee ae ol DE 
A,t est — t of Peru. containin 
Of A also fonds: 


cent. of Ammonia. a full supply from 
its, containing 5% to 6 per cent. of Ammonia, 


which I offer for sale direct from ship or warehouse. 


J. Q. A. HOLLOWAY, 


107 McElderry’s Wharf, 
BALTIMORE, md. 


‘DR. R. P. LORD, | 
VETERINARY SURGEON 


, ey of the oa ‘College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons, London reats all Diseases of Horses 
Dogs and Cattle. Spacious lufirmary Stables and 
Operating Shed, 


Cor. Penna. Ave. and Hoffman St., Baltimore. 














COTTAGE HOME BRABMA YARDS. 


T IGHT Brahmas exclusively. I breed as a pas- 
4 time and pleasure, keep none but the evry 
offer no refuse stock for sale. My birds for size, 
marking and iaying qualities, are unsurpassed. Have 
never failed to win first prizes whenever exhibited. 
A few ice birds for sale now, and at all times 


Address, Dr. Geo. H. Cairnes, 
No eggs for sale. Woodberry, Balto. Co,, Md. 


BERKSHIRES FOR SALE 
At Reasonable Prices, 


BREED only —_ the a choice stock of the 

country, in ped form and markings. All 
stock recorded, oa = me te seen at anytime. Also. 
Black-Breasted, Red-Breasted, and Blue GAME 
CHICKENS, or eggs of superior stock for sale. Stock 
shipped as represented. rrespondence solicited. 


THOS. A. HAYS, Churchville, Md. 


"7" IN DEST 


B* a graduate and A. M. of Princeton, with several 
years’ successful rete position as teach- 

er in a public or private sch i. ss 

terms,etc, | AE PEee 534 WORTH, 




















$72 . Stud? ha day hag easily made 
TRUE & OO., Auguste, Maine. 





$777: aes 





i 
Ne ‘eta witst be Jech-obeli-teoldh but the most important thing about a farm is to have the 
(buildings well painted. And the art of painting ts not in knowing how to spread it on (es this is soon 
ut the mixing is the important point, as great care should be used in the manipulation and select- 
of otis, dryers, pigments and minerals that enter into its composition. Now, all this is made easy by 
ing the H. W. JOHNS ASBESTOS Paint, which is ready mixed for the brush. Made of pure oil, and has 
a body equal to two coats of white lead. Send ior particulars, color sheet and reduced price list to 


Ya ae ge 
170 and 172 NORTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


DEALER IN ALL KINDS OF ASBESTOS MATERIALS. 





Windsor Herd 
JERSEYS. 


WATTS & SETH 


28 ST. PAUL STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


$2 WORTH of MUSIC for 10 ots. 
Music in the March No. of Journal: 


1. Romance, instrumental; Beethoven. 2 Joy- 
ous a, instrumental ; Schumann, 3. a 
Boca erita, vocal; Gounod. "4 When Hopes a 

d, vocal ; Wood. 5. Willow and the Lily, 

; from the opera of “Claude Duval.” 6. 

Wher Autumn Leaves Fall, instru’l; Fruman 
7. Marquis et Marquise, instrumental ; Morley. 


™ Single number 10c. ; yearly subscription $1. 
PHILADELPHIA MUSICAL JOURNAL, 1300 CHESTNUT STREET. 


MANUFACTURES 


in Siieaed Phosphat 


©f Baltimore, Md. 









































b Seats ACTIVE 

in Sill la’d Bone Ph 
Fopplein Sliced: Phosphate, | Ammonia's Bone Baewpbate 
te Forming a 1 Mineral Manure, | Moisture, at app oe a to 12 per cent. 


: Matter, 
and proved by the experience of the past five duc iio cee * to 2K 
years to be specially adapted to light, loamy nc ge se “tod 


lands, or those containing vegetable matt up aug Re 
contains er. eee 
— ng Total Available Phos. Acid,...... 10 toi2 “ 















eee ye —= decccs ensece 8 to 4 as 
t LO rccccccccces et 
ANALYSIS. Potnts Re Once teoceesiens eaeis Kt 8 
Moisture, at 212° F....0. cece ceeess 5 to 8 as cent, 
Available Phos. Acid............. 9 toll 4 
tmoluble “st os « | Alkaline Bone Phosphate. 
Soluble Silica.......... eoeel5 tol8 ‘* ANALYSIS. 
Potash K. 0...... 24to4 * Soluble Phos. Acid. 6 to % ? per, cent, 
Magnesia ...... ..sesseseeeesceeess So: 8, .° Reverted 
iti SEEEEnEeiaaaRiEEEee 
veaux kcaahaaeh wh tah ae.” ORE Yr? ‘Total Awailable..........s00sscsseses 11 to 18 per cent. 
Insoluble Phos Acid.........-sss0. lites * 
Total Bone Phosphate.. ...... ... @Wtoso 


t@ This Brand put up specially | Potash K.o 
in Ten-pound Boxes, for use upon codes’ écvce. eece cesescece SOS 
GRASS LAWNS and FLOWER 
SEDS. There is nothing to equal (Dissolved Bone. "Phosphate, 


it. Or Acidulated South Carolina Bone. 
Price, 50 Cents per Box. — 12 to 15 per cent. Available Phos. Acid 


THE POPPLEIN SILICATED PHOSPHATE (0. 
128 WEST BALTIMORE STREET, 
P. 0. Box 852. BALTIMORE. 


WE NOW. OFFER FOR SALE, 


No. 1 PERUVIAN GUANO, 


OF RECENT IMPORTATION FROM THE 


LO 8 O.3..1 Er OSTIOS. 


So Famous for the large per centage of 


BONE PHOSPHATE of LIME and POTASH 


The cargos offered contains about 5 to ry per cent. of Ammonia. 48 per cent. Bone Phosphate of Lime. 
4 per cent. Potash, K. O. 
fe Guano has not been ground, or inany manner manipulated. If farmers will compare the above in- 
gredients othe the pr es lly cheaper — offered for sale, we think they will pronounce 


strict sense of the ae ig in the market. It being natural 
prrens borne 7 manufactured articles, is saved. 























Voss ‘BROS, 50 S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 
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GEORGE O. STEVENS, 


ager S)SHES. = agp 


LIGHT sSTRE 
BALTIMORE. 


| ‘Sens IN STOCK AND FURNISHES TO ORDER: Window soahon, Dove Doors. aw > cape, 
Hand LE Wwaka Balusters, Newel Posts, Bracket Shelves, Barge Boards, Window Ca 
Pews and Church W tanta ee Buil ers’ Hardware, Wood Man 
Paints, Oil, Putty, Giass, Lumber, Bricks, Lime, Sash Weights, Sash Cord, 
The Beat Work at Lowest Prices. 


~ JOSHUA THOMAS, 


SS-35 A. Dey 


Agricultural aud Mil Machinery! #2: 


Brack- 
Caps, 

Window — ne Frames, 

orch Colum ns, Tree Boxes. 








4 


(GRICULTURAL ENGIN 


oe 
A, 
_ 
J 
O 
= 


FIRST PREMIUM WHEREVER 
EXHIBITED. 


Buffalo Pitts Thresher Hay! Cleaner, 


The old standard, and still ahead of all competitors. 


KIRBY AND WHEELER MOWERS AND REAPERS, 


OSBORNE SELF-BINDING HARVESTER. 


A Full Line of Harvesting Machines, adapted to the 
wants and taste of Farmers any and everywhere. 








Union and Hagerstown Grain and Fertilizer Drills, Circular Saw Mills, 
Chieftain Horse Rakes, Portable Grist Mills, 
Millstones, Smut Machines, Bolting Cloths, Buckeye Force Pump, 
Mill Picks, Leather and Gum Belting, Cucumber-Wood Pumps, 
The Watt and Ball Plows, &., &. 
oi Bs and Descriptive Circulars on application, and correspondence solicited from all wanting anything 
OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE, 


Wo. SS Light St.. Saitimere, Ma. 





8. Sinnoen ‘Caieer. “Noan W. Cavenry. 


NOAH WALKER & CO. 


CLOTHING aid FURNISHING GOODS 


165 and 167 W. Baltimore St., 
Between Calvert and Light Sts., SOUTH SIDE, 
Washington Building, Baltimore; Md. 








RDER DEPAETMENT.—Gentlemen’s Clothing and Shirts, of any material and style, made to orJer 
with prompt and careful attention, and strict reference to the established reputation of the house for 
TASTEFUL AND SUBSTANTIAL CLOTHING. Prices guaranteed to be lower than merchant tailoring 
establishments generally. Their stock of BOYS’ CLOTHING, from three years old up, is unsurpassed. 
Samples of material, with directions by which any one can measure, and prices, sent by mail when desired. 


GEO. F. SLOAN & BROTHER. 


LUMBER, 


DOORS, SASH, BRICES, &oO. 
IN LOTS TO SUIT. 


132 LIGHT STREET WHARF, 
BALTIMORE. 














This elegant dressing 
is preferred by those 
whohave tsedit, toany 
similar article, on ac- 
count of its superior 

eanliness and purity. 

fey it contains materials 

a vp Age ote grr 
to scalp and 
andalways 


eee S oates tele 


Parker's peg tomer falling at te hate ao 
warranted to ie hair and oe 
move danéru! solinhing® Hiscox & Co., 


50c, and $1 tan ntenitadanen” 


down 
hold duties t try Parxer’s Gincer Tonic, 

If you are a lawyer, ministet or business man ex- 
hausted by mental strain or anxious cares, do not take 
intoxicating stimulants, but use Parker's Ginger Tonic 

If you have Consumption, Rheuma- 
ism, Kidney Com yb orany ofthe lungs, 

stomach, bowels, or nerves, tees s GINGER 
Tonic willcure you. Itisthe Greatest Blood Pu 
o- the Gest and Surest Cough Cure Ever Used. 

are wasting away from age, dissipation or 

PLP nen or weakness and reqs = a stimulant take 

Gauss Tonic at once; it will invigorate and build 
re up from the first dose but will never intoxicate. 

has saved hundreds of lives; it may save yours. 

CAUTION !—Refuse all substitutes, Parker’s Ginger Tonic is 

Geren’ he he she oe =m of 
a it from s 
Hiscox & Co., N. ¥. S0c, & $1 sizes, at dealers in drugs. 

GREAT SAVING BUYING DOLLAR SIZE. 


FLORESTON 


Its rich and lasting fragrance has made this 


delightful exceedingly popular. There 
aeetes Mie it. Tnsist epon havin Froras- 
tow CoLtocns and look for of 
* 
Any dreggist or dealer in perfumery 


25 and 15 cent sizes. 
iE SAVING BUYING ‘5c. SIZE. 
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THOMAS J. LEA 
a "Brighton F. O., Md. 
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THic=, 
PA AR 


ETERINACS 


R THE CURE OF ALL Ronse? OF 
Horses —t Sheep, Dogs, Hogs & Poultry. 
For ears Hu ph soys ye Veterinary 
b her olbeae “Travels ones 
Bissarciee teu Wit pot 
IsT OF CIF 
A.A. Cures Fevers and el vrrsere. Milk 
BO Spipal Menin gi = 
Bistomper. Se. 
abe. 


“J 
¥ orme, - 
ek a ee monia, 
Cures cons or Neat: Pellyache, 
G.G. yrevents Abort , ee 
H, Cures Uvinegy, 
.i, Cures ira tive Diseases, nonng &e. ifs 
J. Cures al ise ases of Digestion 
eterinary ¢ 'c ‘ase (black walnut) with J ret. 
PP. es 0 
p= ~ ay aad itodicates,” + 88.00 
Medicator, 
ese Veterinary Cases are sent free to any 
dress on receipt the price, or any order for 
'Y Medic’ . Sto the amount of $5 or more. 
aompbeey’ s Veterinary peoguel sano pp.)sent 
y mail on receipt of price, HD 
peed as echo sent free on Sb 


HUMPRB YY? moMEor. THIC MED.CO. 


ew York. 
G. W. LEHMANN, Ph. D. 
Chemist and Metallur gist 
Balto. Copper Works. 
LEHMANN & MAGER, 


Cu EMISTS AND ASSAYERS, 
57 8. GAY ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 
——— of all descriptions —Manures, Soils, 

Chemical Fertilizers. Ores of Gold and Silver (by 
fire net Copper, Lead, Manganese, etc, Clays, 
Coal. Limestone and other minerals. Water for steam, 
manufactvring and bousehold use. Mineral waters 
and various products of art. Terms ™oderate, 


Jersey Red Pigs. 


From Largest Herd South, which took 
Five Premiumsand 8 ial Mention 

at Virginia Siate Fair, 1881. 

a hog is free from disease, a ‘onan quae 
prolific and ear oO to mature. Catal 
—_ COLLIE PUPS in April, from 


T. LOVELOCK, Gordonsville, Va. 








w. MAGER, 
‘ormeriy Ohemist of N. C. 
Control Station 
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telght orsceing, 

rcbarcr, 

ing a alte nee Press 
alongs) 


Crs 
ways sells tne Re a 

Desert k and all 

w it too weil to show 

Address for circuler 4 focetion of Westcra 

b+ Southern storehouses aud Agen 


P. K, DEDERICK & C0, Atbany mY, 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 


B* the 100 or 100,000. Haves large and pure stock 
of all the leading standard varieties, and many of 
the newer sorts. Sharpless, Miner’s “ane $57 per Me 


Mt. Vernon, Cumb. Nope h 
Crescent Seedling, M Mentacky, De Duncan Wit 


son, Chas. Downing, 40e. fc. perc. ; $2. M ‘Also, 
RASPBERRY PLANTS. 
Gregg, $18 per M.; Cuthbert, @115 Brandywine, $9. 
R. 8S. COLE, 





Cedar Hiil Fruit Farm, 
Harman’s, A. A. Co., Md. 


Annual Stock Sales-Balance, 


THE SUBSCRIBER HAS YET FOR SALE: 


J Heifer “FANNIE OF RHODE RIVER.” 
No. it ; solid color, black point, 21 menths old. 
Price $200. 

Jersey Heifer ““PRIDE. OF RHODE RIVER,” 
No. 12892; solid color, black points, 14 months old. 
Price, $100. 














Jersey Calf “ALDERNEY a 21;”” white and 
fawn, 6 months old. Price, $60 


cameQamaes 
Bay Horse “*PAUL,” 4 years old, very fast and 
showy. Price, $200. 

Bay Filly “ALICE,” fast stepper, very kind and 
gentie, suitable for a lady. Price, $l5v. %, years old. 
Bay Mare “FANNIE,” 9 years old. Price, $100. 

Bay Herse “BILL,” 10 years old. Price, $75. 
Black —_ “ANNIE,” 9 years old—and Colt. 
Price, $150 


The shove Horses are sound and true, and will 
work a poy single or double, or under the sad- 
dle: and all'of the above stock are but to be seen to 
be appreciated. 


F. B. STEINER, 


Rhode River P. 0., A. A. beitid Md., 


Cabbage, “Bavoy, Broccoli and 
Celery Plants 


IN ANY QUANITY. 
R. Vincent, Jr., pentane Balto. Co., Md. 


FINE PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS 
By the Great Instantaneous Process. 


ECURING NATURAL EXPRESSIONS and 
K seer, _sEEnoous. Our finest imps. 
ial Portraits r dozen. (form! 2: 00). CHI 
REN’S PORT! TS A SPECIAL Y. We have 
excellent facilithes for copying old pictures Daguer 
reotypes, etc. First-class Photography at moderate 
prices. at The Imperial Art Studio, 205 
W. Baltimore St., 


RICHARD WALZL, Proprietor. 














SOG sais Tadiree Terms and $5 
BH. HALLETT & CO.. Portland, Meine. 








$5 to $20 feiee dog At hime. Samples worth 


SON &'CO., OO. Portland; Maiti 
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’ it has everywhere given most complete satisiaction. 





THE AMERICAN FARMER. P 











TO WHEAT GROWERS. 


The undersigned PIONEER, in’ the manufacture of Fertilizers in this city and Originatot in 1858 of the 
formular and processes of manufacture of 


“EXCELSIOR” and “AMMONIATED PHOSPHATE” 


So well and favorably known by the Agricaltural public, relying upon his expesience and personal ta- 
tion hitherto acquired in the untform excellence of these Fertilizers as MaNUractoRED BY HM, continues 
coptinues to offer them to the Farmers and Pianters of — and Virginia,with the assurance that the 
high standard quality of each will be maintained as heretofore. 





The above are the most concentrated FERTILIZERS ever offered the Farmer—combining all the 
stimulating qualities of Peruvian Guano, and the ever-durable fertilizing properties of Bones, in fine, dry 
powder, prepared expressly for drilling. It is the universal opinion of the Farmers . bp pee and Virginia, 
after over twenty years experience in the use of the Ezcelsior manufactured by me, gee ag ye of 106 
— is equal in its effects to 200 pounds of any other Fertilizer or Guano, th Serebes fully 50 per cent. 


aes reperion 
ith my present advantages and ‘or Manufacturing I challenge competition with any Fertil- 
izer sold in he United States £ QUALITY MacHaNicaL CONDITION and PRICE. 

By strictly et opto to my Original Formulas, using only the most concentrated materials, and superin- 
tending in person the apanfostre~de far the past twenty-four years, 


UNIFORMITY OF QUALITY IS GUARANTEED. 
ag” Farmers to secure the ONLY GENUINE EXCELSIOR and PHOSPHATE, prepared accordin; 


original established im 1858, should see that every Bag is branded as above, with the ANA Yai 
and MY NAME IN RED LETTERS, 


J. Q. A. HOLLOWAY, 


ORIGINATOR AND MANUFACTURER, 


107 McELDERRY’S WHARF, Baltimore, Md. 


I FARMERS & STOCK OWNERS Virginie Lands. 


| Upper James Real Estate Agency, 
ATTENTION By WILLIAM HOLMAN, 
or GCARTEBSVILLB, Va., 
FARMERS, Wit offers for sale upwards of 12,000 acres of Jand 


we inone of the most desirable regions of 
STOCK OWNERS ra Virginia Catalogues sent cn application. 
DAIRYMEN : 
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KEEPERS 
is called to the 


SPECIALTIES | 
made by 


The Retiker Sasufacturing Co. 


1. The Indian Condition Powder.—Un- 
like many powders now on the market, which act on‘y 














n A. G. MOTT, 
compound,posseasthe qualities ofatomic—envigorating | AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT 





und, 
— vy oe oping the Eo the natusal wers of animal!s,and bein Seed 
a mild purgative, keep tho aystomn ina healthy condi- Ane Warehouse, 
tion, enabling the animal to do more work and te > | | 40 Ensor 8t., Near Belair Market, Baltimore 


sist the approach of disease. To dairymen these 
ders are invaluable, largely increasing the yield ‘of Reyc; AGENT for the great BELLE CITY FEED 
milk, enriching the cream and adding greatly to its | CUTTER, “ Boss of the World” for Fodder, Ha 
butter-yielding properties. When used on dai 7 farms | #04 Straw. Cuts 4 lengths, from % to2 inches. "Will 

| cut one ton in 8) minutes. SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 

2. The Indian Ointment.—For the cure | = 
of cuts, sores, and all skin diseases on man or beast. 
The healing properties of this ointment when applied 
to sores of the longest standing are perfectly marvel- 
ous, allaying the inflammation at once and working 2 
cure after a few applications. 

3. The Reti fer Chicken Food.—For 
vention and cure of all diseases incident to pou ay 

ards. Pvultr, eae — brief _—. a are says — 

rgé increase in the uction of eggs, and mar pure and immense! . 
improvement in the wel ht and eppemanse of fowls. pe tl sfnaiaaee FES 
As a promoter of growth in young fowls it has no oe Sou SON 

by mail for a letter a | SON & 2 00. 9 
equal, keepin oon in health and free from vermin. Boston, Mass., formcrly Bangor 

4. The Shep herd’s Lotion.--A chemical | — — —$——$__ 

prepa aration for srpvention and cure of scab, rot, &c., 
in sheep and swine. This preparation needs only a 
trial to prove its worth. 

One-pound box samples of the Condition Powders or 
Chicken Food, or a — box of the Ointment, will 
be forwarded to any address, post me pat, on receipt of 
% cts. in stamps or currency. 
or circulars e Retiker Manufacturing 
Co., 1704 Wylie Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


REGISTERED SHORTHORS BOLL 


FOR SALE. 


DE OF HAMILTON No. 85111, Vol. 19,A §. 
H, B. A sure breeder, kind and gentle, will 
be sold E> as his owner has no further use for him. 


HOS. J. LEA, 


menial P. 0., Montgomery Co., Md. 


Cotswold Sheep for Sale. 


40 RAM and EWE LAMS, sired by “Royal Sher- 
borne ” and other fine gs also, Yearling 
Rams and Ewes of all ages. rted “Baron 

hame” of 23 Ibs. fleece at the head'o f my ficck— 
Whole flock as Yearlings average 12 to 20 lb. fleeces. 


ED. C. LEGG, 


Kent Island, Md. 


















dress for samples 








For Dyspepsia, Nervousness, 
Bilious Attacks, Headache, se, | 
tiveness, and all Diseases of 
the Liver and Stomach. 

ARE ree oy THE MOST + aamaial REMEDY 
T CAN BE USED 


Tt is not an gwwaber ns beverage. and certain! 
would never be used asa pleasant substitute for al- 
coholic ee but it is truly a valuable Family 
Medicine, which has been used for many years by 
large numbers of our citizens with the most unfaii- 
ing success in all the above complaints. Try it, 

25 Cents a Paper, or $1.00 a Bottle. 
WM. E. THORNTON, erpeccmee, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


























Aun a Te 


eritical selection, and has PROVED to be, unquestionably, 
cnet tent ce ae : ’ 


|. .. PURPLE TOP’ YELLOW. RUTA BAGA. 


gas e Hinting hes mati torrid deewe 


ade or Yellow. Globe oe Peet, Early White Flat Dutch Turnip. 
RL Red of Ro pl-Sp Flat Turnip. 
Parnes White Bute TarniPs i Farle Wein Eee Torat 
é urnip. urn 
; eats ite Ruta Bage " La : Early : -top Globe Turnip. 
anover or ae tegen French do. White Norfolk Turnip. 
Pays or Forrester Turnip. 


stock of turnips is the 








int Farmer ak anal sow Turnip 
bes: and most economical food sete a during winter and early spring 
months. Also, turnips grown on the Fslewst in, make a very val- 
uable manure. Illustrative and Bemmteive’ Cotnbaess free on application. 


DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FARM WAGONS 








FOR SALE BY 


THOS. NORRIS & SON, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 
Agricultural implements, Machinery, Seed, &e. 
_60 LIGHT STREET, BALTIMORE. 


nomen rr 


Taz 


PEOPLES’ MUTUAL LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPENY 


OF BALTIMORE, MD. 
Office, ITo. 239 South Street, 


Over the Firemen‘s Insurance Company. 
THIS COMPANY INSURES 


HORSES, MULES AND MILCH COWS 


Against Death by Disease or Accident. 


IT IS AN INSURANCE COMPANY, NOT AN ASSOCIATION. 


Makes Yearly Reports to the Insurance Department of the 
State of Maryland. 


PLAN MUTUAL. 


LL STOCK inspected by the Company’s inspectors before policies are issued. For particulars send to 
the Company’s office for for Pehich oe all information as to plan, cost, etc. President ROBT. 

8. career, GEO. W. 8 President, bed te A. ¥ Ds. Editor , eee ARMER. 
S. HOFFMAN, of W. H. Hoffman & Sons, Pa te Baltimore county. 

Secretary, ‘ELI W. FREE. 


ROSHBANE NURSERIES, 


GOVANSTOWN, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MARYLAND. 
Ornamental and Fruit Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Herbaceous Plants. 


Ww. invite the attention of the public to ~~ select stock of the following: STANDARD AND 
DWARF PEA RS—2, 3 and 4 years. PPLES—Standard and Dwarf. CHE RRIES—Stan- 
dard and Dwarf. APRIC » CRAB APPLES. MULBERRIES, GRA PEVINES, of the mast 
poxete kinds, together with other small fruits. Our Collections of ORNAMENTAL TREES AND 
SH RUBS are large, and embrace most of the rarest sorts. ES on their own roots, with the newest of 
BEDDING-OUT PLANTS by the dozen or !,000, for which we have issued a separate Catalogue. 
SPECIAL.—Sixty thousand Ae bony two-year-old OSAGE ORANGE PLANTS, for hedges. 
CATALOGUES FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY AT- 
ED TO. ALL GOODS DELIVERED IN BALTIMORE FREE OF CHARG 


WwW. D. BRACKENRIDCE. 


EASTERN SHORE NURSERIES, 


DENTON, CAROLINE CoO., MD, 
WS SPRING OF 1882.38 


Mt N sa PRICE-LIST for coming spring is ready, and will be mailed free to all opnets ts giving post- 

address plainly written (including name of county). My prices are “SUBSO So farasa 
downneed tandeney pooner ett while I am happy to inform my former customers and all the arate of Tux 
American Faamenr that “4 growth of my stock was never better than the present season. Peach and 
Apple trees are alarh yee ae the list of valuable varieties has been greatly increased. A complete 
assortment of all kinds of Frui ade and Ornamental Trees, an immense stock of Grapevines, Asparagus 
Plants, Flowering Shrubs, &c., ow p tat solicited, 


J. W. KERR, Proprietor. 


THOMAS MATTHEWS & SON, 


88 N. High St. and Cor, Canton Ave. and Albemarle St., Baltimore. 


White Pine and Yellow Pine LUMBER, for Building. 
. Rough and Dressed Lumber. 


HARDWOOD FOR WHEELWRICHTS AND CABINET-MAKERS. 
SHINCLES, LATHS, PALES, Etc., AT LOWEST PRICES. 
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Duper 
“GRAIN GENERATOR, 


DISSOLVED S. Gc. PHOSPHATE, 


12 to 15 Per Cent. Available Phosphoric Acid. 


DISSOLVED ANIMAL BONE. 


AGRICULTURAL, CHEMICAES, 


We have in stock a full line of the above goods. 


WM. DAVISON & CO, 18 W. Lomparp STREET, 











ao SLINGLUFEF: & CO. . “3 
87 W. Fayette &.} BALTIMORE. es 


Manufacturers and Manipulators of 


PHOSPHATES 


We are now offering to the trade the following WELL-KNOWN BRANDS OF Goons, which we 
guarantee fully up to the standard: 


SLINGLUFF'S DISSOLVED GROUND BONE, 


Containing 3 per cent. of Ammonia, 


SLINGLUFF'S DISSOLVED SOUTH AMERICAN BONE ASH, 


Containing 40 to 44 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 


SLINGLUFF’S DISSOLVED SOUTH CAROLINA PHOSPHATE, 
Containing 28 to 32 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 
To meet the demand for a High-Grade Fertilizer, we are offering 


SLINGLUFF’S NATIVE SUPER-PHOSPHATE, 
Prepared entirely from Animal Bone, highly ammoniated. Also, 


SLINGLUFF’S No. 1 AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPH oF : 


This we can confidently recommend as one of the best fertilizers sold in the market at the 














j BALTIMORE. 
TRUTH ATTESTED. 


Some Important Statements of Well- 
Known People Whelly Verified. 


In order that the public may fully e the gen- 
uineness of the statements, as well as power and 
value of the article cf which they speak, we publish 
herewith the fac simile signatures of parties whose 
sincerity is beyond question. The truth of these 
testimonials is absolute, nor can therfacts they an- 


nounce be ign a 
At Lanta, Ga. March 3, 1881. 

H. H. Warner #@ Co., Rochester, N. ¥.: 

Gentiemen—For twenty ears 1 have suffered 
more or less from my bladder and kidneys. My 
business for many years has required me to travel a 
over the southern states. Whiist going to Texas saat 
fall, l sawina paper an advertisement of Warner’s 
Safe Kidney and Liver Cure. I bought a bottle, and 
in less than a week the improvement in my health 
was palpable, Since then, my general health has 
improved wonderfully, and I now enjoy a degree of 
health and strength, in every particular, such as I 
had not hoped it possible to enjoy again in this world 
—of which I am satisfied, under God’s blessing, has 
been due to your remedy. 


Orrice or Oxptnarr, Muscoger Co, } 
oy Ga., Oct. 1,1 1881. 
HT, 4. Warner @ Co:, Roc ae 


Gonenmaies ter Kighteen Months I sutfered in- 
tensely with a disease of the kidneys and a torpid 
liver, and after trying every remedy that I could 
hear of, besides being under the treatment of some 
of our ablest physiciaus, 1 had shout given my case 
up as hopelessly incurable, when I was prevailed 
upon by my wife to try your Safe Kidney and Liv»r 
Cure. I confess I had but little faith it its merits or 
efficacy; but to my great satisfaction, after I had 
commenced on the second bottle, | continued the use 
of the medicine until I became completely cured, 


OF ti looks. 


Judge Court of Ordinary. 
Thousands of equally strong endorsements—many 
of them in cases where hope was abandoned—have 
been voluntarily given, showing the remarkable 
power of Warner’s Safe Kidney and Liver Cure, in 
all diseases of the rey liver and uri organs. 
if any one who reads this has any phys trouble, 


remember the great danger of delay. 


AGENTS» AGENTS: t | 
ise BODE a iow teks ft pie | 


‘OUR WILD INDIANS | 


Sey, Sites yr ‘aperbty I ) a4 | 
~ eateele al others 10 to I, ry aiid is the - - 
Aa te ave: 
1 mo Srer pak mr First clase AG GENTS. WANTE D. | 
Prelusive d Extra Terms given. Send for circular# 
to A. BD. WOR MINGTON A . Comm. 














The Rasin Fertilizer Company, 


PROPRIETORS OF THE 


“SEA. WALL GUANO WORKS. F 


SITUATED OF THE PATAPSED RIVER, 


The most extensive and permanent WORKS in the United States, and the whole under the direct 
supervision of Mr. R. W. L. Rasin, the General Manager of the Company, whose thorough knowledge and 
experience is a guarantee of the quality of their FERTILIZERS. 


Large Stocks on hand and ready for delivery. Your orders Solicited. 


The Rasin Fertilizer Company, 
20 & 22 South Street, Baltimore. 


CHEMICAL CO 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
MANUPACTURERS 


POWELL’S 
PREPARED 





or 


CHEMICALS 


AND 
PURE FERTILIZERS! 


Tip Top Bone Fertilizer. Bone Meal. 
Dissolved Bone, Potash. Ammonia. 


And ALL HIGH-CRADE FERTILIZINC 


MATERIALS. 
a Farmer can buy & FoRMULA 
For ror 1 2 (520 ibs.) of POWELL’S 
This, when mixed at home, makes ONE 
TON of SUPERIOR PHOSPHATE, equal in 
plant life and as certain of successful crop- 
production as many high-priced Phosphates 
N oO EXTRA. ) Notroubletomix. 
EXPENSE.) Full directions. 
POWELL’s CHEMICALS have been thoroughly 
tried, give universal satisfaction, and we 
offer leading farmers in every state as refer- 
ence. 
Send for pamphlet giving full information of 
analytical and selling value of all fertilizing ma- 
terial. 


What the leading Agricultural Journals 
of the Country say of us: 


American Agriculturist, X.Y .,Feb.,1882: “ The above 
fiem is of best repute in its own elty and their guaran- 
tee is good.” 


Farm Journal, Phila., Feb., 1882: ‘‘ Brown Chemical 
™ of Baltimore is a very old and perfectly sound firm.” 


merican Farmer, Baltimore, March, 1882: ‘‘ Brown 
Chemical Co. of this city are doing « large business in 
their special Fertilizers, ¢ numerous em- 
phatic testimonials as to their results.” 


AT SEAWALL, ANME ARUMDEL C0. 

















WM. STUART SYMINGTON. THOS. A. SYMINGTON. 


SYMINGTON BROS. & C 


Manufacturers of the 


ORIOLE FERTILIZERS, 


ViIZ2.: 


Oriole Fertilizer for Tobacco. ||Oriole Acid Phosphate. 
Oriole Oakey Wood F Fertilizer Oriole Dissolved-Bones, 


Oriole Piney Wood Fertilizer Oricle Amm. Bone Super Phos 


For Grey Lands. 
QG-Each brand is made under a different and distinct formula, and each contains what is most needed 
by the particular soil for which it is intended. Weg our goods exactly as represented. 


SYMINGTON BROS. & CO., Manufacturing Chemists. 


OFFICE, 


7 German St., 
Baltimore. 


WORKS, 
Locust Point, 


€ Baltimore. 














R. J. Baxzn. ESTABLISHED 1837. R. J. Hot.inesworts. 


R. J. BAKER & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Pure Ground Bone, Chemicals, Acids, &c., 


For Manufacturing Super-Phosphates. 
AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE FOR ALL CROPS. 
PURE DISSOLVED RAW BONE. 
PURE FINE GROUND RAW BONE. 
STAG SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME FOR TOBACCO. 
FACTORY AT LOCUST POINT. 


Office, 36 & 38 S. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 


BENTBRED AT POSTOFFICE, BALTIMORE, AS SECOND-OLASS MATTER. 





—_ 
AMMONIA. 


PURE 
NITRATE 
SODA. 








